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THE MALARIA. 


BY CYRUS REDDING, ESQ. 
Delicious death, when messengers so sweet 
Herald thy coming—when the rose’s breath 
Wafts new delight, and night’s calm glories greet 
In this bright clime thy path! Delicious death, 
Coming with stealth mysterious, like a thought 
Of joy that kills with very height of bliss 
Upon a bed of odours, making nought 
Of the bright dream we weave too much amiss ! 
Thus, stealing in a garb of loveliness 
On the repose that weaves in hollow trust 
The chaplet for the dead, as if to bless 
With all delight the change from flesh to dust 
Elsewhere so dreaded—thus of sweetness full 
Comes gentle death—the soft—the beautiful !* 





THE ROYAL FAMILIES OF SPAIN AND POR- 
TUGAL. 


private character, is devotedly attached to her beautiful young family, and 
would be truly a mother to her subjects if they would only let her. She 
is a perfect mistress of the French language, and well versed in English 
and German, and her accomplishments are of a high order. 

The King hasimmensely improved in his appearance of late. He shows 
more beard, and his face and aspect are altogether much more manly. 
He looks extremely well in uniform, and rides with distinguished grace, 
bestriding his charger like one whose fate it is 

“ To witch the world with noble horsemanship ” 

Dom Miguel, whose partisans have become rather active of late, was 

what the Portuguese Teomtbe by the significant words “ pateta” and 
‘“* burro’—adolt. His policy and entire course of conduct during the 
pape of his usurpation abundantly prove this. Stupid terrorism was 
1is only means of government, and while he hanged enough of Liberals 
on the Caes do Sodré, and filled with their still living carcases the hi- 
deous dungeons (calaboncos and masmorras) of the Tower of St. Julian’s 
and the Limoeiro, he thought he was making sure of the permanence of 
his dynasty. The name“ burro,’ which he thus so richly earned, was 
fixed on ali his followers, the Miguelites, as a class; and in return, the 
latter gave to the Constitutionalists the unsavory designations of “ mai- 
hados” and “ camelas,”’ (piebald brutes aud camels), and tu indicate their 
contempt for their supposed mutability of principle. 

Dom Miguel’s entire youth was passed in the coach-house and stables 
with the servants, and so utterly did Dom John VI. neglect his education, 


The interest attaching to the principal personages in the kingdoms of that, incredible as it willappear, when Dom Miguel, in 1829, usurped 


Spain and Portugal, arising out of the marriages of the Queen and the 
Infanta of the one state, ond the predicament into which bad government 
has thrown the other, induces us to recur to the pages of Mr. Hughes’s 
«“ Overland Journey to Lisbon,” and quote the sketches that he has given 
ef the respective sovereigns and those they are most closely eonnected 
with. 

This being Sunday, I had an excellent opportunity of seeing the Royal 
Family of Spain at their devotions. The Royal Chapel in the Palace 
is open to the public, and J entered without question shortly after noon. 
I had not long to wait. The service commenced at one o'clock, and 
shortly before that hour, Queen Christina and her two daughters entered 
the small Royal chamber in front of the altar, and immediately knelt 
down to take part in the service. All three were dressed in black, 
(which amongst Spanish church-going ladies is de rigueur,) and wore no- 
thing on the head but mantillas. Queen Isabel is grown a litue taller and 
much plumper ; in fact, she inclines so much to embonpoint, that I should 
not be surprised if in the course of a few years she rivals Dona Maria of 
Portugal. Ever since her infancy, Isabel’s walk has partaken a good 
deal of an ungainly waddle, (a common failing amongst the Spanish Bour- 
bons,) and now that she manifests so strong a tendency towards corpu- 
lency, her dancing is not the most pleasing spectacle. Thus at the Court 
Bail, when Don Fraucisco de |ssis danced with her, she astonished Ww 
spectators with something like’clephantine gambollings. Her face is not 
improved, the lower parts presenting a still more marked resemblance to 
the portraits of Ferdinand VII. Her eyes are bright coloured, and not 
unpleasing. The contour of her face is perfectly round, and with a rather 
sharp nose, gives her something of the aspect of those physiognomies 
which decorate ancient China tea-cups. ‘the mantil/a became her, how- 
ever, well—I think, better than the Parisian bonnet and mignon parasol 
which she sports in her carriage on the Prado. Queen Isabel is by no 


means deficient in abilities, being endowed with a prodigious memory, | 


and with adeal of cumming at least, if not judgment. She is likewise fond 
of raillery, and has a good deal of sarcastic wit, with which she peppers 
her “amante’ Don Francisco considerably. Lam assured that with all 
her defects she is high-minded and queenly, and has many noble quali- 
ties, and I trust she may develope these progressively, asshe grows older, 
for the welfare and prosperity of Spain. Queen Isabel was born at Mad- 
rid on the 10th October, 1830. She is therefore above sixteen years of 
age. 

The Infanta Dota Maria Luisa Fernanda does not improve in appear- 
ance as she grows up, her infantine graces having merged somewhat in- 
to coarseness, but she may still be almost regarded as beautiful. Her 
features, like her mother’s, are longer and more Italian than her sister’s, 
and her complexion purer. Her grace of attitude and movement is 
amazing—a quality which she inherits exclusively from Christina. She 
is certainly a charming young person, and looks wonderfully weil in her 
dark crape dress and mantil/a. She was born on the 30th of January, 


1832, and is therefore only fifteen years and one mouth old. Whether | 


Montpensier lose the inheritance of Spain or not, he will have found in 


her au enchanting wife, and France a French Princess the more, who | 


will look to advantage even by the side of de Joinville’s Brazilian beau- 
ty. Itis commonly said and believed that there is no Bourbon blood in 
the Infanta’s veins, her birth dating from a significant era in connexion 


with the period when Maria Cirist:na, going to San Idefonso (La Gran- | 
ja,) had a break down in her carriage, and first fell into the arms of Ma-! 


noz, whose black whiskers so captivated her, that during her subsequent 
stay of some days at this mountain-palace, she rode out with him every | 
pe Rae a donkey, (@ on payed mounted,) and returned to Madrid 
with the fortunate body-guard in her carriage. 4 is by one 
who was then an officer in the same corps with eos "Should , * ro | 
there would be an especial propriety of relationship in the Duke de | 
Montpensier presenting the Duke de Riaazares with the Grand Cordon 
of the Legion of Honour. 
Maria Christina, who seemed even to outdo her daughters in devotion, | 
and joined in the service with much fervour, is evidently breaking up, | 
her face beginning to wear a somewhat haggard expression, and her fig- 
ure to lose its graceful and rounded contour. The unintermitting toils | 
of intrigue have stolen on her nocturnal hours, and the atmosphere of po- 
litical manceuvre, out of which she cannot exist, has paled the roses | 
which once adorned her cheek, and cast a deeper shade upon her brow. | 
I am sorfy to add that she paints occasionally, which cosmetic succedia- | 
neum (if persisted in) will plough up her cheeks like those of an actress. 
Nevertheless, she presents the relics ofa very fine woman, and even in | 
decay cannot lose her native grace. She wiil leave the Royal palace im- | 
mediately, and live with her Ducalized life-guardsman in ‘a separate pa- | 
lace, for “ “‘ intrepido es Amor y de doto sale vencedor :”°— | 
’Tis love who fears no foe, 
But conquereth all below : | 
The camarilla which these elevated personages occupied in the Royal | 
chapel is elegantly lined with a silver-starred paper, and hang with rich 
hr celay front, which showed off the Royal devotees to considerable | 
Dona Maria is undoubtedly a fine woman, with a good complexion 
and acolour in which lilies and roses vie. Her mouth is not quite 
worthy of the rest of her face, but Ler smile is very agreeable. Grace of | 
figure is not to be expected in a woman of her great size, the Queen | 
being positively eighteen stone weight. Her Majesty is of most amiable | 
oll. L’influence maligne ne se fait seutir par aucun signe exterieure. } 
V ous respirez un air qui semble pur,et qui est trés agré eable ; la terre | 
est riante et fertile; une frdicheur deliciease vous repara le soir des 


chaleurs brulantes du jour ;—et tout cela—c’est la mort !’’—Corinne. | 


the exercise of the Royal authority, he did not know how to write, and 
| signed his name to his first Royal decree, ** Mice!” His Ministers inter- 
posed, with the remark, “ Oh, your Majesty, this will never do.”’ 

Very unlike thishas been the education of the two young Princes, 

the Prince of Portugal and the Duke of Porto. M. Dietz has educated 
|them extremely well, and I trust the day may never arrive when the 
; dictation of the foul-mouthed rabble shall drive him from the country. 
seceailniiian 


GEORGE CRABBE. 


BY GEORGE GILFILLAN, AUTHOR OF A “ GALLERY OF LITERARY 
PORTRAITS.” 








_ ee 
| To be the Poet of the waste places of Creation—to adopt the orphans 


| of the Mighty Mother—to wed her dowerless daughters—to find out 
1 the beauty which has been spilt in tiny drops in her unlovely regions— 

to echo the low music which arises from even her stillest and most 
sterile spots—was the mission of Crabbe, asa descriptive poet. He pre- 
ferred the Leals to the Rachels of Nature: and this he did not merely 
that his lot had cast him amid such scenes, and that early associations had 
taught him a profound interest in them, but apparently from native taste. 
papecinally loved that beauty which stands shivering on the brink of 
| ba¥renness—loved it fur its timidity and its loneliness. Nay, he seemed tu 
| love barrenness itself; brooding over its dull page till there arose from it a 
strange lustre, which his eye distinctly sees, and which ir part he makes 
visible to his readers. It was even as the darkness of cells has been 
sometimes peopled to the view of the solitary prisoner, and spiders seem- 


glories. 


; scenes ; I will go after herimto her secret retirements, bring out her 
| bashful beauties, praise what none are willing to praise, and love what 
| there are very few to love.’ From his early circumstances, besides, 
| there had stolen over his soul a shade of settled though subdued gloom. 
| And for sympathy with this, he betook himself to the sterner and sadder 
aspects of Nature, where he saw, or seemed to see, his own feelings reflect- 
ed, as in a sea of melancholy faces, in dull skies, waste moorlands, the 
low beach, and the moaning of the waves upon it, as if weary of their 
eternal wanderings. Such, too, at moments, were the feelings of Burns, 








! 


ed angels inthe depths of his dungeon. We can fancy, too, in Crabbe’s | of still more melancholy meaning ; 





serve alike have forbidden entrance—and ventures, though still not like a 
lost archangel, to tread the burning marle of Hell, the dim gulph of Ha 
des, the shadowy ruins of the Pre-Adamitic world, and the crystal pave- 
ment of Heaven.—Moore practises a a of more delicate selection, 
resembling some nice fly which should alight only upon flowers, whether 
natural or artificial, if so that flowers they seemed to be; thus, from sunny 
bowers, and moonlit roses, and gardens, and blushing skies, and ladies’ 
dresses, does the Bard of Erin extract his finest poetry.—Shelley and 
Coleridge attach themselves almost exclusively to the great—under- 
standing this term in a wide sense, as including much that is grotesque 
and much that is homely, which the magic of their genius sublimates to 
a proper pitch of keeping with the rest. Their usual walk is swelling 
and buskined: their common talk is of great rivers, se forests, great 
seas, great continents; or else of comets, suns, constellations, and firma- 
ments—as that of all half-mad, wholly miserable, and Ney genius is 
apt to be.—Sir Walter Scott, who seldom grappled with the gloomierand 
rander features of his country’s scenery, (did he ever describe Glenco or 
Posen: or the wildernesses around Ben mac Dhui?) had—need we say? 
the most exquisite eye for all picturesque and romantic aspects, in sea- 
shore, or sky; and in the quick-perception of this element of the pictur, 
esque lay kis principal, if not only descriptive power.—Wordsworth, 
again, seems always to be standing above, though not stooping over, the 
objects he describes. He seldom looks up in rapt admiration of what is 
above; the bending furze-bush and the lowly broom—the nest lying in 
the level clover-field—the tarn sinking away seemingly before his eye 
into darker depths—the prospect from the mountain summit cast far be- 
neath him; at highest, the star burning low upon the mountain's ridge, 
like an “ untended watchtire :’’—these are the objects which he loves to 
describe, and these may stand as emblems of his holy yet aspiring genius. 
Crabbe, on the other hand, “ stoops te conquer’—nay, goes down on her 
Isnees, that he may more accurately describe such objects as the marsh 
given over to desolation from immemorial time—the slush left by the sea, 
and revealing the dead body of the suicide—the bare crag and the stunted 
tree, diversitying the scenery of the saline wilderness—the house on the 
heath, creaking im the storm, and telling strange stories of misery and 
crime—the pine in some wood, which had acted as the gallows of some 
miserable man—the gorse surrounding with yellow light the encampment 
of the gypsies—the few timid flowers, or “weeds of glorious feature,” 
which adorn the brink of ocean—the snow putting out the fire of the pau- 
per, or lying unmelted on his pillow of death—the web of the spider 
blinding the cottager’s window—the wheel turned by the meagre hand 
of contented or eursing penury—the cards trembling in the grasp of the 
desperate debauchee—the day stocking forming the cap by night, and ibe 
garter at midnight—the dunghill becoming the accideatal grave of the 
drunkard—the poor-house of forty years ago, with its patched wiadows, 
its dirty environg, itaynoist and miserable walls, its inmates all snuff, and 
selfishness, aot ths receptacle of the outlawed members of English 
society (how div@rent trom “Poosie Naacy's!"), with ite gia-yendesed 
quarrels, its appalling blasphemies, its deep debauches, its ferocity with- 
out fun, its huddled murders, and its shrieks of disease dumb in the uproar 








around—the Bedlam of forty years ago, with its straw on end under the 


restlessness of the insane; its music of groans, and shrieks and mutterings 


g; its keepers cold and stern, as the snow- 


| mind, a feeling of pity for those unloved spots, and those neglected | covered cliffs above the wintry cataract; its songs dying away in despair- 
gi ; We can fancy him saying, “* Let the gay and aspiring mate | ing gurgles down the miserable throat; its cells how devoid of monastic 
with Nature in her iowering altitudes, and flatter her more favoured | 


silence; itsconfusion worse confounded, of gibbering idiocy, monomania 
absorbed and absent from itself as well as from the world, and howling 
frenzy; its daylight saddened as itshines into the dim, vacant, or glaring 
eyes of those wretched men; and its moonbeams shedding a more con- 


| genial ray upon the solitude, or the sick-bed, or the death-bed of de- 


rangement:—such familiar faces of want, guilt, and woe—of nakedness, 
sterility, and shame, does Crabbe delight in showing us; and is, in very 
truth— 

“ Nature’s sternest painter, yet the best.’ 


| when he strode on the scaur of the Nith, and saw the watersred and tur-} Im his mode of managing his descriptions, Crabbe is equally peculiar. 


| bid below ; or wa!xed in a windy day by the side of a plantation, and | Objects, in themselves counted commonplace or disgusting, frequently 


| heard the “ sound of a gong” upon the tops of the trees: or when he ex- 


ing— 
“ The leafless trees my fancy please, 
Their fate resembles mine.” 


Oh! where, indeed, can the unhappy repair, to escape from their own 
sorrows, or worse, from the unthinking glee or constitutional cheerful- 
ness of others, more fitly than into the wastes and naked places of Nature ? 


become impressive, and even sublime, when surrounded by eeryw mo | 


claimed with a calm simplicity of bitterness which is most affect- | Cifcumstances—when shown in the moonlight of memory—when linke 
| to strong passion—or when touched by the ray of imagination. Then, in 


Emerson’s words, even the corpse is found to have added a solemn orna- 
ment to the house where it lay. But it is the peculiarity and the daring 
of this poet, that he often, not always, tries us with truth and nothing but 


} truth, as ifto bring the question to an issue—whether, in Nature, absolute 
truth be not essential though severe poetry. On this question, certainly, 


. y - 2 = 7 Fayrdew ? , 2 
She will not then and there seem to insult them with their laughing’ _— (pean sod i pe. jomee tyre = hick bed il ae ey 7 the ‘il 
| luxuriance—her foliage fluttering, as if in vain display, with the glossy - ‘ ee § paragy : a EY he rey Phe vee ae hi yn x sy 

| gilding of her tlowers, or the sunny sparkle and song of her streamlets. | ii. hee ms ch weccraniinn> “ ° al . es Shick e eet set ine jena 
But she will uplift a mightier and older voice. She will soothe them by a | 18 - whic — te singe we 7 vara 4 om d + pan of 
sterner ministry. She will teach them “ old truths, abysmal truths, awful | ae ft eempedoenta  an A Ta aae of thin bevar io, he drops his mantle 
truths.” She will answer their sighs by the groans of the Creation | 1 the rage — id ie ~wihes little better than we ld ble own “Qld Cum- 
travelling in pain; suck up their tears in the sweat of her great agonies ; | heris a ee ee ee ee 

reflect their tiny wrinkles in those deep stabs and scars on her forehead, | verland Beggar. oe 28’ caldr aud Burns inhis “ haly table,” 
which speak of struggle and contest ; give back the gloom ot their brows Shakspeste in his WitGRSS CRIETOD, 1e rete ee ey een 


i » frowns r forests - Se tiles * a “Na Mien ag . shockingly circumstantial ;—but the element of imagination creeps in 
in the frowns of her forests, her mountain solitudes, and her waste mid- | amid all + disgusting details, and the light that sever was on 86a Or 
shore disdains not to rest on “eye of newt,” “tue of frog,” “ baboon’s 
blood,” the garter that strangled the babe, the grey hairs sticking to the 
haft of the parricidal knife, and all the rest of the fell ingredients.— 
Crabbe, on the other hand, would have described the tive blae eggs, and 
besides the materials of the nest, and the kind of hedge where it was 
built—like a bird-nesting schoolboy ; but he would never have given 


night darkness ; infuse something, too, of her own sublime expectancy 

into their spirits ; and dismiss them from her society, it may be sadder, | 
but certainly wiser men. How admirably is nature suited to all moods of | 
allmen! In spring, she is gay with the light-hearted ; in summer, gor- | 
geous as its sun to those fiery spirits who seem made for a warmer day ; 
in autumn she spreads over all hearts a mellow and unearthly joy: and | 
even in winter—when her temple is deserted of the frivolous and the | 


| of his “ Childe Harold,” and his earlier pieces. Inthe later productions 


| Sein , a anes ts " “ » > | 
| raven in the Deluge, which found rest for the sole of her foot upon car- 


the “gleam.” He would, as accurately as Hecate, Canidia, or Cutty- 
sark, have given an inventory of the ingredieuts of the hell-broth, or of 
the curiosities on the holy table, lad they been presented to his eye ; but 
| could not have conceived them, nor would have slipped in, that one flash- 
| ing word, that single cross ray of imagination, which it required to ele- 
vate and startle them into high ideal life. And yet in reading his pic- 
tures of poor-houses, &c., we are compelled tu say, vi: Well, that is poetry 
after all, for it is truth; but it is poetry of comparatively alow order—it 
| is the last gasp of the poetic spirit ; and, moreover, perfect and matchles, 


timid, who quit it along with the smile of the sun—she attracts her 
own few but faithful votaries, who love her in her naked sculpture, as | 
well as in her glowing pictorial hues, and who enjoy her selemn com- 
munion none the less that they enjoy it by themselves. To use the 
words of a forgotten poet, addressing Spring— 
‘Thou op’st a storehouse for all hues of men. 
To hardihood thou, blustering from the North, 
Roll’st dark—hast sighs for them that would complain : 


Sharp winds to clear the head of wit and worth ; | as it is in its kind, it is not worthy of the powers of its author, who can, 
And melody for those who follow mirth ; | and has, at other times risen into much loftier ground.” 
‘ " . . , . . 
Clouds for the gloomy ; tears for those that weep ; We may illustrate still farther what we mean by comparing the differ- 
Flowers blighted in the bud for those that birth 


wel : | ent ways in which Crabbe and Foster (certainly a prose poet) deal with 
Untimely sorrow o’er ; and skies where sweep lalibrary. Crabbe describes minutely and successfully the outer features 

Fleets ofa thousand sail for them that plough the deep.” | of the volumes, their colours, clasps, the stubborn 1 Mw of their bind- 

Crabbe, as adescriptive poet, differs from other modern masters of the | ings, the illustrations which adorn them, &c., so well that you feel your- 
art, alike in his selection of subjects, and in his mode of treating the sub- | self among them, and they become sensible to touch almost as to sight. 
jects he does select. + But there he stops, and sadly fails, we think, in bringing out the living 
Byron moves over nature w&h a fastidious and aristocratic step—touch- | and moral interest which gathers around a multitude of books, or even 
ing only upon objects already interesting or ennobled, upon battle fields, | around a single volume. This Foster has amply done. The speaking 
castellated ruins, Italian palaces, or Alpine peaks. This, at least, is true | silence of a number of books, where, though it were the wide B :dleian 
les Vatican, not one whisper could be heard, and yet, where, as in an 

md alights, with a daring yet | antechamber, so many great spirits are waiting to deliver their messages 


of his pen, he goes to the opposite extreme, g 

dainty foot, upon all shunned and forbidden thiungs—reminds us of the | —their churchyard stillness continuing even when their readers are Mov- 
ing to their pages, in joy or agony, as to the sound of martial instruments 
cases, where the dove durst not stand—rusbes in where m \desty and re- | —their awaking, as from deep slumber, to speak with miraculous organ, 
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like the shell which has ouly to be lifted, and “ pleased it remembers its 
t abodes, and murmurs as the ocean murmurs there” —their power, 
so silent and sublime, of drawing tears, kindling blushes, awakening 
laughter, calming or quickening the motions of the life’s blood, lulling to 
repose, or rousing to restlessness, often giving life to the soul, and some- 
times giving death to the hody—the meaning which radiates from their 
quiet countenances—the tale of shame or glory which their title pages 
tell—-the memories suggested by the character of their authors and of the 
readers who have throughout successive centuries perused them—the 
thrilling thoughts excited by the sight of names and notes inseribed on 
their margins or blank pages by hands long since mouldered in the dust, 
or by those dear to us as our life’s blood, who had been snatched from 
our sides—the aspects of gaioty or of gloom connected with the bindings 
and the age of volumes—the effects of sunshine playing as if on a congre- 
gation of happy faces, making the duskiest shine, and the gloomiest be 
glad—or of shadow suffusing a sombre air over all—the joy of the pro- 
—— of a large library who feels that Nebuchadnezzar watching great 
abylon, or Napoleon reviewing his legions, will not stand comparison 
with himself seated amid the broad maps, and rich prints, and numerous 
volumes which his wealth has enabled him to collect, and his wisdom 
entitled him to enjoy—all such hieroglyphics of interest and meaning has 
Foster included and interpreted in one a adeny but noble meditation, and 
his introduction to Doddridge is the true “ Poem on the Library.” ; 

In Crabbe’s descriptions the great want is of selection. He writes in- 
ventories. He describes all ihat his eye sees with cold, stern, lingering 
accuracy—he marks down all the items of wretchedness, poverty, and 
ee the rags of the mendicant—and_as Hazlitt bas it, de- 
scribes a cottage like one who has entered it to distrain for rent. His 
copies, consequently, would be as displeasing as their originals, were it 
not that imagination isso much less vivid than eyesight, that we can en- 
dure in picture what we cannot in reality, and that our own minds, while 
reading, can cast that softening aud ideal veil over disgusting objects 
which the poet himself has not sought, or has failed todo. Just as in 
viewing even the actual scene, we might have seen it through the medium 
of imaginative illusion, so the same medium will more probably invest, 
and beautify its transcript in the pages of the poet. 

Asa moral poet and sketcher of men, Crabbe is characterised by a 
‘similar choice of subject, and the same stern fidelity. The mingled yarn 
of man’s every-day life—the plain homely virtues, or the robust and burly 
vices of Englishmen—the quiet tears which fall on buble beds—the pas- 
sions which flame up in lowly bosoms—the amari aliquid—the deep and 
— bitterness which lies at the heart of the down-trodden Eng- 

ish poor—the comedies and tragedies of the fireside—the lovers’ quar- 
rels—the unhappy marriages—the vicissitudes of common fortunes—the 
early deaths—the odd charactere—the lingering superstitions—all the 
elements, in short, which make up the simple annals of lowly or middling 
society, are the materials of this poet’s song. Had he been a Scottish 
clergyman we should have said that he had versified his Sessiou-book ; 
and certainly many curious chapters of human life might be derived from 
such a document, and much light cast upon the devious windings and des- 
perate wickedness uf the heart, as well as upon that inextinguishable in- 
stinct of good which resides in it. Crabbe, perhaps, has confined himself 
too exclusively to this circle of common things which he found lying 
around him. He has seldom burst its confines, and touched the loftier 
themes, and snatched the higher laurels which were also within his reach. 
He has contented himself with being a Lillo (with occasional touches of 
Shakspeare) instead of something far greater. He has, however, in spite 
of this self-injustice, effected much. He has proved that a poet, who 
looks resolutely around him—who stays at home—who draws the reali- 
ties which are near him, instead of the phantoms that are afar—who feels 
and records the passion and poetry of his daily life—may found a firm and 
enduring reputation. With the dubious exception of Cowper, no one 
has made out this point so effectually as Crabbe. 

And in his mode of treating such themes, what strikes us first is his 
perfect coolness. Few poets have reached that calm of his which re- 
minds us of Nature’s own great quiet eye, looking down upon her mon- 
strous births, her strange anomalies, and her more ungainly forms. Thus 
Crabbe sees the loathsome, and does not loathe—handles the horrible, 
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and shudders not—feels with firm finger the palpitating pulse of the in- 
fanticide or the murderer—and snuffs a certain sweet odour in the evil | 
savours of putrefying misery and crime. This delight, however, is not 
an inhuman, but entirely an artistic delight—perhaps, indeed, springing 
from the very strength and width of his sympathies. We admire as well 
as wonder at that almost asbestos quality of his mind, through which he 
retains his composure and critical circumspection so cool amid the con- 
flagrations of passionate subjects, which might have burned others to 
ashes. Few, indeed, can well through such fiery furnaces unscathed. 
Rut Orabbe—what an admirable physician had he magle to a Lunatic Asy- 
lum! How severely would he have sifted out every grain of poetry from 
those tumultuous exposures of human mind! What clean breasts bad he 
forced the patients to make! What tales had he wrung out from them, 
to which Lewis’s tales of terror were feeble and trite! How he would 


She Albion. 
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are good enough to have excited the laugh of his curate, or gardener; but 
he torgets that the public is not soindulgent. And though often treading 
in Pope’s track, he wants entirely those touches of satire, at once the 
lightest and the most withering, as if droped from the fingers of a malig- 
nant fairy—those faint whispers of poetic perdition—those drops of con- 
centrated bitterness—those fatal bodkin-stabs—and those invectives, 
glittering all over with the olish of profound malignity—which are Pope’s 
glory as a writer, and his shame as a man. 
We have or expressed our opinion, that in Crabbe there la 

a higher power than he ever exerted. We find evidence of this in his 
“Hall of Justice’ and his “ Eustace Grey."’ In these he is fairly in ear- 





/ nest. No longer dovien by his parlour fire over the “ mewn er,” or 


napping in a corner of his * poset or peeping in through the win- 
dows of the “ Workhouse,” or recording the select scandal of the “ Bor- 
—— is away out into the wide and open fields of highest passion 
and imagination. What a tale that “ Hall of. Justice’’ hears—to be par- 
alleled only in the “‘ Thousand and One Nights of the Halls of Eblis!”’— 
a tale of misery, rape, murder, and furious despair ; told, too, in language 
of such lurid fire as has been seen to shine o’er the graves of the dead! 
But, in “ Eustace Grey,” our author’s genius reaches its climax. Never 
was madness, in its misery—its remorse—the dark companions, “ the ill- 
favoured ones,” who cling to it in its wild way, and will not let it go, 
although it curse them with the eloquence of Hell—the visions it sees— 
the scenery it creates and carries about with it in dreadful keeping—and 
the language it uses, high aspiring but broken, as the wing of a struck 
eagle—so strongly and meltingly revealed. And, yet, around the dismal 
tale there hangs the breath of beauty, and, like poor Lear, Sir Eustace 
goes about crowned with tlowers—the flowers of earthly poetry—and of 
a hope which is not of the earth. And, at the close, we teel to the author 
all that strange gratitude which our souls are constituted to entertain to 
those who have most powerfully wrung and tortured them. 

Would that Crabbe had given us a century of such things. We would 
have preferred itto the “ Tales of the Mall,” ‘‘ Tales of Greyling Hall,” or 
more tidings from the “ Hall of Justice.”” It had been a darker Deca- 
meron and brought out more effectually—what the “ Village Poor-house,” 
and the sketches of Elliott have since done—the passions, miseries, 
crushed aspirations, and latent poetry, which dwell in the hearts of the 
plundered poor; as well as the wretchedness which, more punctually 
than their veriest menial, waits often behind the chairs, and hands the 
golden dishes of the great. 

We have not space nor time to dilate on his other works individually. 
We prefer, in glancing back upon them as a whole, trying to answer the 
following questions: Ist, What was Crabbe’s object as a moral poet? 
2dly, How far is he original as an artist? 3dly, What is his relative posi- 
tion to his great contemporaries ? And, 4thly, what is likely to be his fate 
with posterity? Ist, His object.—The great distinction between man and 
man, aud author and author, is purpose. Itis the edge and point of 
character; itis the stamp and the superscription of genius; it is the 
direction on the letter of talent. Character without it is blunt and torpid. 
Talent without it is a letter, which, undirected, goes no whither. Gevius 
without it is bullion, sluggish, splendid, uncirculating. Purpose yearns 
after and secures artistic culture. It gathers, as by a strong suction, all 
things which it needs into itself. It often invests art with a moral and 
religious respect. This was strongly impressed upon us when lately see- 
ing Macaulay and Wilson onone platform. How great the difference in 
point of native powers! How greater, alas! in point of purpose and cul- 
tivation! There is in Wilson’s great, shaggy soul and body, what might 
make many Macaulays. Butit has never been fully evolved. He has 
not done with his might what his hand found to do. He has been little | 
else than a vast, lazy earth-god, pelting nuts in the summer woods, or 
gathering pebbles on the margins of the summer waters; or, rather, he 
rises up before his worshippers glorious and idle as Nebuchadnezzar’s 
golden image. But, since Shakspeare, no clearer, larger, sunnier soul 
has existed among men. And yet Macaulay, though manifestly belong- 
ing to an interior race, mounted on this pedestal of purpose, stands higher 
than he. Crabbe’s artistic object is tolerably clear, and has been already 
indicated. His moral purpose is not quite so apparent. Is it to satirise, 
or is it to reform vice? Is it pity,or is it contempt, that actuates his 
song? What are his plans for elevating the lower classes in the scale of 
society? Has he any, or does he believe in the possibility of their per- 


| manent elevation? Some questions are more easily asked than answer- 


ed. We must say that we have failed to find in him any one overmaster- 
ing, and earnest object, subjugating everything to itself, and producing 
that unity in all his works wich the trunk of a tree gives to its small- 
est, its remotest, to even its withered leaves. And yet, without appar- 
ent intention, Crabbe has done good moral service. He has shed much 
light upon the condition of the poor. He has spoken in the name and 
stead of the poor dumb mouths that could not tell their own sorrows or 
sufferings to the world. He has opened the “ mine,” which Ebenezer’ 
Elliott and others, going to work with afirmer and more resolute purpose, 
have dug to its depths. 

®dly, His originality. —This has been questioned by some critics. He 


| hs een culle -ersi in coarser Daper x GC me: one 
have commanded tuem, by his mild, steady, and piercing eye! And yet has been called a version, in coarser paper aud print, of Goldsmith, Pope, 


how calm would his brain have remained, when others, even of a more 
rosaic mould, were reeling insympathy with the surrounding delirium ! 
t were, indeed, worth while inquiring how much of this cooluess result- 
ed from Crabbe’s early practice’as surgeon. That combination of warm 
inward sympathy and outward phlegm—of impulsive benevolence and 
mechanical activity—of heart all fire and manner all ice—which distin- 
guishes his poetry, is very characteristic of the medical profession. 

In correspondence with this, Crabbe generally leans to the darker side 
of things. This, perhaps, accounts for his favour in the sight of Byron, 
who saw his own eagle-eyed fury at man corroborated by Crabbe’s stern 
and near-sighted vision. And it was accounted for partly by Crabbe’s 
early profession, partly by his early circumstance, and partly by the cler- 
ical office he assumed. Nothing so tends to sour us with mankind as a 
ueneral refusal on their part to give us bread. How can a man love a 
race which seems combined to starve him? This misanthropical influ- 
ence Crabbe did not entirely escape. Asa medical man, too, he had come 
in contact with little else than man’s human miseries and diseases; and 
as a clergyman, he had occasion to see much sin and sorrow; and these, 
combined with the melancholy incidental to the poetic temperament, ma- 
terially discoloured his view of life. He became a searcher of dark—of 
the darkest bosoms; and we see him sitting in the gloom of the hearts 
of thieves, murderers, and maniacs, and watching the remorse, rancour, 
fury, dull disgust, ungratified appetite, and ferocious or stupified despair, 
which are their inmates. And even when he pictures livelier scenes and 
happier characters. there steals over them a date of sadness, reflected 
from his favourite subjects, as a dark, sinister countenance in a room wll 
throw a gloom over many happy and beautiful faces beside it. 

In his pictures of life, .. e ud an untfrequent but true pathos. This is 
not often, however, of the profoundest or most heart-rending kind. The 
grief he paints is not that which refuses to be comforted—whose expres- 
sions, like Agamemnon’s face, must be veiled—which dilates almost to 
despair, complains almost to blasphemy—and which, when it looks to 
Heaven, it is 

“ With that frantic air 
Which seems to ask if God be there.” 


Crabbe’s, as exhibited in “Phabe Dawson,” and other of his tales, is 
gentle, submissive; and its pathetic effects are produced by the simple 
recital of circumstances,which might, andjoften have occurred. Itreminds 
us of the pathos of “Rosamond Gray,” that beautiful story of Lamb’s, of 
which we once, we regret to say, presumptuously pronounced an unfa- 
vourable pe ion, but which has since commended itself to our heart of 
hearts, and compelled that tribute in tears which we had denied it in 
words. Hazlitt is totally wrong when he says that Crabbe carves a tear 
to the life in marble, as if his pathos were hard and cold. Be it the statu- 


and Cowper. His pathos comes from Goldsmith—his wit and satire from 
Pope—and his minute and literal description from Cowper. If this were 
true, it were as complimentary to him as his warmest admirer could wish. 
To combine the characteristic excellences of three true poets is no easy 
matter. But Crabbe has not combined them. His pathos wants alto- 
gether the naiveté of sentiment, and curiosa felicitas of expression which 
distinguish Goldsmith's “ Deserted Village.”” He has something of Pope’s 
terseness, but little of his subtlety, finish, or brilliant malice. And the 
motion of Cowper’s mind and style in description differs as much from 
Crabbe’s as the playful leaps and gambols ofa kitten from the measured, 
downright, and indomitable pace of a hound—the one is the easiest, the 
other the severest, of describers. Resemblances, indeed, of a minor 
kind are to be found; but, still, Crabbe is as distinct from Goldsmith, 
Cowper, and Pope, as Byron from Scott, Wordsworth, and Coleridge. 
Originality consists of two kiads—one the power of inventing new 
materials; and the other of dealing with old materials in a new way. 
We do not decide whether the first of these implies an act of absolute 
creation; it implies all we can conceive in an act of creative power, 
from elements bearing to the result the relation which the Alphabet does 
to the “ Iliad’’—genius brings forth its bright progeny, and we feel it to 
be new. In this case, you can no more anticipate the effect from the el- 
ements than you can, from the knowledge of the letters, anticipate the 
words which are to be compounded out of them. In the other kind of 
originality, the materials bear a larger proportion to the result—they 
form an appreciable quantity in our calculations of what it is to be. 
They are found for the poet, and all he has to do is, with skill and ener- 
gy, to construct them. Take, for instance, Shakspeare’s ‘“‘ Tempest” and 
Coleridge’s “ Ancient Marinere,’’—of what more creative act can we con- 
ceive than is exemplified in these? Of course, we have all had before- 
hand ideas similar to a storm, a desert island, a witch, a magician, a mari- 
ner, a hermit, a wedding-guest; but these are only the Alphabet to the 
spirits of Shakspeare and Coleridge. As the sun, from the invisible air, 
draws up in an instant all pomps of cloudy forms—paradises brighter 
than Edens mirrored in waters, which blush and tremble as their reflex- 
ion falls wooingly upon them—mountains, which seem to bury their 
snowy or rosy summits in the very heaven of heavens—throne-shaped 
splendours, worthy of angels to sit on them, flushing and fading in the 
west—seas of aerial blood and fire—momentary cloud-crowns and golden 
avenues,stretching away into the azure infinite beyond them ;—so,from such 
stuff as dreams are made of, from the mere empty air, do these wondrous 
magicians build up their new worlds, where the laws of nature are re- 
pealed—where all things are changed without any being confused—where 
sound becomes dumb and silence eloquent—where the earth is empty, 
‘and the sky is peopled—where material beings are invisible, and where 
spiritual beings become gross and palpable to sense—where the skies are 





ary of woe—has it, consequently, no truth or power? Have the chiselled 


opening to show riches—where the isle is full of noises—where beings 





The other kind of originality is, we think, that of Crabbe. It is a 
magic at second-hand. He takes, not makes, his materials. He finds a 
good foundation—wood and stone in pleuty—and he begins laboriously, 
successfully, and after a manner of his own, to build. If in any of his 
works he approaches to the higher property, it is in “ Eustace Grey,” 
who moves here and there on his wild wanderings, as if to the rubbing 
of Aladdin’s lamp. ‘ 

This prepares us for coming to the third question, what is Crabbe’s 
relative position to his great contemporary poets? We are compelled to 
put him in the second class. He is not a philosophic poet, like Words- 
worth. He is not, like Shelley, a Vates, moving upon the uncertain but 
perpetual and furious wind of his inspirations. He is not, like Byron, a 
demoniac exceeding fierce, and dwelling among the tombs. He is not, 
like Keats, a sweet and melancholy voice, a tune bodiless, bloodless—dy- 
ing away upon the waste air, but forever to be remembered, as men re- 
member a melody they have heard in youth. He is not, like Coleridge, 
all these almost by turns, and, besides, a Psalmist, singing at time strains 
so sublime and holy, that they might seem snatches of the song of Eden’s 
cherubim, or caught in trance from the song of Moses and the Lamb. 
To this mystic brotherhood Crabbe must not ‘be added. He ranks with 
a lower but still lofty band—with Scott, (as a poet) and Moore, and Hunt, 
and Campbell, and Rogers, and Bowles, and James Montgomery, and 
Southey ; and surely they nor he need be ashamed of each other, as they 
shine in one soft and peaceful cluster. 

We are often tempted to pity poor posterity on this score. How is it 
to manage with the immense number of excellent works which this age 
has bequeathed, and is bequeathing it? How is it to economise its 
time so as to read a tithe of them? And should it in mere self-defence 
proceed to decimate, with what principle shall the process be carried on, 
and who shall be appointed to preside over it? Critics of the twenty- 
second century, be merciful as well as just. Pity the disjecta membra of 
those we thought mighty poets. Respect and fulfil our prophecies of im- 
mortality. If ye must carp and cavil, do not, at least, in mercy, abridge. 
Spare us the prospect of this last insult, an abridged copy of the “ Plea- 
sures of Hope,” or “ Don Juan,” a new abridgment. If ye must operate 
in this way, be it on ‘‘ Madoc, ‘ Kehama,” or the “Course of Time.” 
Generously leave room for “ O’Connor’s Child” in the poet’s corner of a 
journal, or for “ Eustace Grey” in the space of a crown piece. Surely, 
living in the Millennium, and resting under your vines and fig-trees, you 
will have more time to read than we, in this bustling age, who move, live, 
eat, drink, sleep, and die, at railway speed. If not, we fear the case of 
many of our poets is hopeless, and that others, besides Satan Montgomery 
and the author of “ Sileut Love,” would be wise to enjoy their present 
laurels, for verily there are none else for them. 

Seriously, we hope that much of Crabbg’s writing will every year be- 
come less and less readable, and less and less easily understood ; till, in 
the milder day, men shall have difficulty in believing that such physical, 
mental, and moral degradation, as he describes, ever existed in Britain; 
and till, in future Encyclopwdias, his name be found recorded as a power- 
ful but barbarous writer, writing in a barbarous age. The like may be 
the case with many, who have busied themselves more in recalling the 
past or picturing the present, than in anticipating the future. But there 
are, or have been among us, afew who have plunged beyond their own 
period, nay, beyond ‘ all ages’’—wuo have seen and shown us the com- 
ing eras: 

“ Asin acradled Hercules you trace 
- The lines of empire in his infant face.” 

And their voice must go down, in tones becoming more authoritative as 
they last, and in volume becoming vaster as it rolls, like mighty thunder- 
ings and many waters, through the minister of all future time ; in lower 
key, concerting with those now awtul voices from within the veil, which 
have already shaken earth, and which uttered “once more,” shall shake 
not earth only, but also heaven. High destiny! but not his whose por- 
trait we have now drawn. 
We have tried to draw his mental, but not his physical likeness. And 

et it has all along been blended with our thoughts, like the figure of one 
Gcoted from childhood, like the figure of our own beloved and long-lost 
father. We see the venerable old man, newly returned from a botanical 
excursion, laden with flowers and weeds (for no one knew better than 
he that every weed is a flower—it is the secret of his poetry), with his 
high narrow forehead, his grey locks, his glancing shoe-buckles, his clean 
dress somewhat rutied in the woods, hi: mild countenance, his simple 
abstracted air. We, too, become abstracted as we gaze, following in 
thought the outline of his history—his early struggles—his love—his ad- 
ventures in London—his journal, where, on the brink of starvation, he 
wrote the affecting words, “ O Sally, for you’’—his rescue by Burke—his 
[ine orders—his return to his native place—his mounting the pulpit 

stairs, not caring what his old enemies thought of him or his sermon—his 
marriage—the entry, more melancholy ly far than the other, made years 
after in reference to it, ‘ yet happiness was denied”’—the publication of his 
ditferent works—the various charges he occupied—his child-like surprise 
at getting so much money for the *‘ Tales of the Hall’—his visit to Scot- 
land—his mistaking the Highland chiets for foreigners, and bespeaking 
them in bad French—his figure as he went, dogged by the caddie through 
the lanes of the auld town of Edinburgh, which he preferred infinitely to 
the new—the “ aul’ fule” he made of himself in pursuit of a second wife, 
&c., &c.; 80 absent do we become in thinking over all this, that it dis- 
turbs his abstraction; he starts, stares, asks us in to his parsonage, and we 
are about to accept the offer, when we awake, and, lo! it isa dream.— 
T'ait’s Magazine. 

ee 


THE GRAVE ROBBER. 
A STORY OF UPPER OSSORY; SHOWING HOW A SCOTCH PIPER MADE A 
MAN OF AN IRISH TAILOR, 

BY JOHN KEEGAN, ESQ. 

Upper Ossory is not a land of mountain and of flood; not remarkable 
for the attractions of nature, for the beauty of its scenery: yet it is emi- 
nently a region of romance and poetry; rich in historic reminiscences 
and legendary tradition. Its plains have witnessed many a stirring feat 
of chivalry ; and its broad uplands have been the theatres on which 
were enacted many of the brightest, as well as several of the darkest 
deeds in the melancholy records of our history. However, of these mat- 
ters we have not now to speak. We have nothing to do at present with belt- 
ed knight or stalwart qullegincs. Although we love old Ossory and its 
fine peasantry ; yet, in these piping times of peace, we a.e not going to 
raise the ancient war-cry of our native region: ‘‘ Gaer Lader-aboo”* shall 
not now be our watch-word,nor shall we set about fighting our old battles 
o’er again. 

There is a lake in Ossory called Grant’s-town Lough; and to the shore 
of this lough we beg to invite our readers. 

On the western bank of this lough there dwelt, not many years ago, a 
tailor, and, as — says, a “special bad botch of a tailor,” too. And 
who was this tailor? Guess! why one Dandy Delany. He was not a 
native of the place, but had wandered there in his childhood ; and no one 
knew, and few cared, from whence he came, or from whom he sprung. 
But old Jemmy Deegan, the tailor of the district, being in want of an 
apprentice, took in the little stranger; the good priest of the parish pay- 
ing the fees,—seven guineas in eold,—and promising, besides, to provide 
his protégé with clothes and other necessaries, until such time as he would 
have his apprenticeship served, and be able to commence the world on 
his own account; or, at least, as journeyman to his kind-hearted old 
master. 

Well, in the lapse of time he grew to be a man; or, at any rate, a tailor. 
Old Deegan was dead; and his eldest son, Paddy Deegan, was “in the 
sodgers ;” and his other son, Micky Deegan, was “ gone to the fisheries ;” 
and there being no other rival “ stitch” in the neighbourhéod, Dandy 
| thought he might do worse than “ set up” in his defunct master’s place : 





tears of the Niobe never awakened other tears, fresh and burning, from | proper to this sphere of dream are met so often that you cease to fear} g0 before he was twenty-five years of age, he found himself installed in 
their fountain ? Horace’s vis me flere, &c., is not always a true principle. | tuem, however odd or monstrous—where magic has power to shut now his said master’s ruinous old cabin on the banks of the lake, the proprietor 
As the wit, who laughs not himself often excites most laughter in others, | the eyes of kings, and now the bright eye of ocean—where, at the bid- | of his master’s kit, scissors, lap-board, goose, and thimbles ; the “ husband 


80 the calm recital of an affecting narrative acts as the meek rod of Moses 
— to the 7 and is answered in gushing torrents. You close 

rabbe’s tale o grief, almost ashamed that you have left so quiet a thing 
pointed and starred with tears. His pages, while sometimes wet with 
pathos, are never moist with humour. His satire is often pointed with 


wit, and sometimes irritates into invective; but of that glad, genial, and | 


bright-eyed thing we call humour (how well named, in its oily softness 
and gentle humour!) he has little or none. Compare, in order to see 
this, his “ Borough” with the “ Annals of the Parish.” How dry, though 
date the one; how sappy the other! How profound the one; 
1 


| ding of the poet, new, complete, beautiful mythologies, down at one time | 


sweep across the sea, and anon dance from the: purple and mystic sky— 
where all things have a charmed life, the listening ground, the populous 
air, the still or the vexed sea, the human or the imaginary beings—and 
where, as in deep dreams, the most marvellous incidents are most easily 
credited, slide on most soitly, and seem most native to the place, the cir- 
cumstances and the time. “This is creation,’ we exclaim: nor did 
Ferdinand seem to Miranda a fresher and braver creature than does to us 
each strange settler, whom genius has planted upon its own favourite isle. 
Critics may, indeed, take these lenagialey beings—such as Caliban and 


of one wife,” and that wife no other than his late master’s only daughter, 

| Dolly Deegan; and the joyful daddy of three young Delanies,—two rosy- 
cheeked, white-headed Hittle girls, and a chopping, chubby gorsoon, of 

some twelve or fifteen months old. ; : 

| Brilliant prospects, certainly ; but, alas! “ all is not gold that glitters.”” 
With all these appliances, Dandy was poor; aye, as poor as Job himself, 

the poorest day that ever he saw. Dolly, Dandy’s “ good woman,” was 
a bad wife, and aslattern. Yet, although she was so dirty that the dogs 
would scarcely eat what came through her hands, she managed to clean 
poor Dandy etfectually,—not his shirt or stockings, such as they were, 





ow pawky the other! Crabbe goes through his Borough, like a scaven- | Ariel—and analyze them into their constituent parts; but there wijl be | certainly, but his pockets; for the poor man never had twelve pence for 
er with a rough, stark, and stiff besom, sweeping up all the filth: Galt, | some one element which will escape them—laughing, as it leaps away, which Dolly did not find thirteen wants; and, paradoxical as it may ap- 


ike a watchman of the old school~a canny Charley—keeping a sharp | 


look-out, but not averse toa sly joke, and having an eye to the humours 


at their baffled sagacity, and proclaiming the original power of its Crea- 
tor: as in the chymical analysis of an Aerolife, amid the mere earthy con- 


| pear, every sixpence he earned was gone before it was received, to stop 
| the mouths of Bob Flaherty, the landlord of the village shebeen, or whis- 


as wellas misdemeanours of the streets. Even his wit is not of the finest | stituents, there will still be something which declares its unearthly ori-| - ae ype Sey oa : a Ail 
| * Gaer Lader-aboo.—The battle cry of the Fitzpatricks, or MeGill Pat- 
| ricks, chieftains of Ossory, meaning “ sharp and strong, 


| crest of the family,—a lion surmounted of a dragon. 


grain. It deals too much in verbal quibbles, puns, and antitheses with 
their points broken off. His puns are neither good nor bad—the most 
atal and anti-ideal description of a pun that can be given. His quibbles 


gin. Take Creation as meaning, not so much Deity bringing something 
} out of nothing, as filling the void with his Spirit, and genius will seem a 
| lower form of the same power. 
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key-shop, and the widow Donnelly, a neighbouring woman, who sold 
tobacco and snuff to the good people of Grant’s town, and all the town- 
lands in its vicinity. ‘ 

Dandy himself was, as Dolly used to remark, ‘ no great dab” at indus- 
try. He would work, to be sure, all the week, ripping and stitching, and 
oftentimes spoiling, the duds of his customers. He never asked or wished 
for a better breakfast than “ potatoes and point:” his dinners and suppers 
were of the same material; nor did he ever aspire to a more luxurious 
bed than that composed of the “seven-toot feathers.” Yet, on Sunday 
mornings, when he went to first Mass to the neighbouring chapel of Fox- 
rock, he seldom waited for the last Gospel, but slipped into the ale-house, 
where he contrived to dispose of whatever cash he managed to crib from 
poor Dolly during the bygone week; and at night-fall would be seen 
staggering towards home, as drunk as a pi per, and sometimes having his 
countenance quartered with the blackguard’s coat-of-arms. 

“Ny matter, Dolly Avourneen,” he would say, when he would awaken 
on the following morning, ‘‘ God never sends a mouth but he sends po- 

toes to fill it, and sure if a man does not have a spree while he is in the 
world, he won’t have when he quits it; and while I allow you your fling 
during the six working-days of the week, it’s the least I may have a lit- 
tle recreation on the Sunday, when I can do nothing else.” 

“Aye, but you unfortunate scapegrace, what will become of you when 
the rainy day comes, if you don’t make some reserve while youare able ? 
Why, man, if you go on this way, you won’t have as much as will buy a 
coffin for your ugly tones.” 

“ Devil may care, Dolly; I never knew of any one being left over the 
grouud for want of a coffin. If they do not bury me for love, by my 
sowl, they will for some other reason; and that same, sure, 18 a con- 
solation.” { 

In this way Dandy and Dolly jogged along. Dandy working incessunt- 
ly all the week; Dolly doing nothing at all when not smoking tobacco 
or drinking potteen, and both of them, as well as their unfortunate off- 
spring, victims to all the evils arising from their extravagant and impro- 
vident habits. 

It was in the month of February, approaching Shrove-tide, the great 
annual season for the Irish Roman Catholic peasantry getting married, 
that Dandy Delany was busily employed in finishing a new grey frieze 
coat for Paddy Corcoran, a young man of the neighbourhood. Bryan Ca- 
sey’s daughter was getting married on that very night, and as Paddy 
Corcoran was a first cousin to the same Judy Casey, he could on no ac- 
count be absent from her wedding, and yet as he would rather stay away 
entirely than go in shabby trim, he commissioned Dandy to fit him to the 
skin in a new trusty. On the night in question the man in stitches was 
on the hook of his life finishing the job, and Dolly was working the holes 
and sowing in the buttons, and pertorming whatever else she could do 
to hurry the business, whilst Paddy Corcoran himself was sitting on the 
hob, as impatient and uneasy asa hen on a hot griddle until the coat 
would be finished, and he himself ready to start off to the house of 
feasting. 

It was a wild, dreary night. The north wind was whistling and raving 
around the frail cabin of the tailor; and on its savage pinions was borne 
vast flakes of snow, which fell heavily and thickly on the ground, 
shroudiug every object except the dark-looking waters of the lake in one 
gigantic sheet of dazzling whiteness. 

Amid the pausiugs of the blast, a low voice was heard at the tailor’s 
door. The inmates listened, and it was repeated. 

“ By the Piper of Blessington,” exclaimed Dandy, “ there’s some crea- 
ture at the door that’s benighted. Run, Dolly, and try who is it.” 

Dolly opened the door, and a tall athletic man entered the cabin. His 
face was concealed by a low broad-leafed hat which screened his features 
from observation. His dress defied description, for it appeared a perfect 
sheet of snow, and under his right arm he carried a bundle of considera- 
ble magnitude. He stood on the floor, but did not open his lips. 

“God save you, neighbour,” said Dandy, “’tis a wild hour you had of it. 
Sit down, poor fellow, near the fire, and fling that coat, or winding-sheet, 
or whatever you call it, off your four bones.” 

In that strong sharp accent peculiar to the peasantry of Scotland and 
the north of Ireland, the stranger spoke his thanks. He flung off his 
outside coat as desired ; placed his bundle,—a bag of tartan plaid in which 
was enveloped a set of Highland war-pipes,—at one side of a table, and 
sat down quite comfortable by the bright turf fire which gleamed so redly 
and cheerfully on the hearthstone. | 

** And in the name of God,” said the tailor, “ might a body be afther 
asking you, who are you? or what are you? or what are you up to, that 
has you on the Shaughrawn such a terrible night as this?” 

“Tam a Scotchman,” replied the stranger. “A native of the North 
Highlands. My name is Forbes, and I earn my living by the music of 
my pipes. 

“Aud where are you bound for now ?” 

“ Ow, that I canna say, mon,” replied the stranger. “God alone kens 
where; but I was benighted this dreadful evening, and was about to gie 
mysel up for lost, when I saw the blaze of light in your window, by the 
aid of which I succeeded in making my way to your hospitable door.” 

a Dolly, agrah,” cried the tailor, “ go put down the praties till we get 
the poor felluw something to eat—and here, Paddy Corcoran, is your 
coat—come till we see how it fits you.” ° 

Dolly set about getting down “ the praties,” and Paddy put en the new 
coat, whilst Dandy pulled and dragged and strained it in all possible di- 
rections to make it as himself said, “ fit to a shaving.” 

*“ [t's your fitto a T,” said Dandy triumphantly. 

“ The same as a sentry-box,” replied Paddy with a chuckle. “ It 
* touches me no place.’—But | will be late at the wedding. Good night, 
Dandy, good night, Piper,” and off he darted through the snow and 
storm to the nuptials of his fair cousin Judy Casey. me 

Dolly in the meantime was getting ready the supper ; Dandy’s work 
was suspended for the night. The Scotchman, having now warmed 
and rested himself, “ yoked on’ his war-pipes, and, the smoke-be- 
grimed rafters of the tailor’s cabin rang and echoed with the martial 
strains of the Highland Pibroch. 

a By all the goats of the Slievebloom hills,’ exclaimed the. delighted 
tailor, “ your music is full as good as that of the fairy piper of the lakes 
there abroad ona summer's evening. Dolly a hagur, 1 cannot keep my 
feet easy. Out with you a chorra, until you and I will dance ‘ fig Pol- 
thogue,’ just in regard of ould times, you know.” ~ ; 

And Dolly, nothing loth, flung off all her brogues, tightened her apron 
string and stepped outon the floor. Dandy seized her hand, and was 
about calling on the Scotchman for his favourite tune, when the door 
opened, and three or four young peasants rushed in tumultuously about 
the cabin. 

“* Where’s the piper?” they all vociferated. “ Paddy Corcoran told us 
you had a piper lodging with you, Dandy.” F 

‘* Here he is, every stitch of him,” replied Dandy, “what do you want 
with him ?” . 

‘He must come withus over the Lough to Judy Casey’s wedding. 
Shawn Bawn, our own piper, cannot be got, for he is engaged over the 
Ballagh mountains and we have no back doors but press the new-comer 
away with us.” 

** Na, na,” cried the Scotchman, “Iam nain the habit of your Irish 


dances ; I never play at gatherings, nor are my pipes weel adapted for 


your favourite music.”’ 

** Devil may care,” shouted the young men, “ any port ina storm. You 
can make noise any how, and you will get lashings to eat and drink, and 
your pockets full of silver besides.” ? ‘ 

The offer was tempting : remonstrance was useless, and the wandering 


Caledonian, without farther hesitation, set forward with his captors. <A | 
few perches brought them to the verge of the lake. A little boat was | 


moored awaiting them, they got in, and amid the gloom and storm of 
that dreary hour, they departed tothe wedding-house, across the silent 
aud inky-looking waters of that lonely lake. Their arrival was greeted 
with a shoutof welcome, and the Scotsman and his War-pipes were in- 
troduced into the big chilly-looking barn, in which was collected the 
friends, and the cousins, and the gossips, and neighbours of the Casey 
family, all in high glee, and all impatient to hear the strange, wild music 
ofthe highland pipes. - 
_ “Come, neighbour,” cried old Casey, “‘ come whet your whistle, be- 
lore you begin ; your pipes will play the better for getting a drop. Come, 
friend, drink ;’’ and he filled a flowing tumbler of whiskey from an im- 
mense delf jug, and handed it to the piper. We need not say that the 
Scotchman knew well what to do with the whiskey—nor need we add 
that he did his duty. ; 

** Now to work !” eagerly shouted several of the young folks of both 
sexes. me Now, now, we are mad to be off.” 


The piper blew a skirl; the eyes of the hal"tipsy peasantry sparkled | 
with delight and anticipation. He blew again, and every foot was raised 


ready tostartinthe merry whirl. Again he blew, and the old barn 
hook with the thrilling tones of “Scots wha hae wi Wallace bled.” 

fhe group remained motionless. “It won't do,” cried several at once ; 
‘“ try again ;” and again he tried, and played that popular Scotch air, 
* Lassie wi the yellow coatie.” : 





tered maggin,’ or ‘ Smash the windows,’ or something that will put life in 
the girls.” ; : 

“1 dinna ken them tunes,” said the poor piper, deprecatingly. _ 

“ Well, well, try something ; make haste an let us be off,” impatiently 
cried several of the young men together. . f 
The piper scratched his head indudgeon. * I dinna ken what to say, 
he muttered: “ ’tis so hard to please you Irish ;” and putting the pipe 

in his lips again, he commenced playing “ Corn riggs are bonnie.” 

“ Bad luck to you and your squealing pipes !” angrily cried several of 
the disappointed youngsters. Some sat down witht eir partners, whilst 
others, more compassionate than the rest, desired the piper to “ go on, 
and they danced as well as they could, the very beautitul air he had com- 
camnnd 

But the poor Scotchman was completely crest-fallen. His countenance 
was pale and sad ; the instrument quivered in his grasp; and when the 
dance was finished, and whilst the company was engaged in procuring 
new partners, he slunk out of the house, leaving his pipes, hat, and out- 
side coat, on the chair on which he had been seated. 

The wind was still howling; the snow was descending in thick and 
blending flakes, and all abroad was dark, desolate, and dreary. Still the 
poor piper wandered he knew not and cared not whither. Cold and 
misery, aud inall probability a dreadful death stared him in the face: yet 
rather than remain all night subject to the taunts and insults of a half- 
drunken set of semi-barbarous boors, he determined to brave all the hor- 
rors of his situation, and remain abroad, exposed to the pitiless peltings of 
that wintry storm. He walked on, groping his way through the gloom, 
until he came to the edge of the lake. He found the little boat in which 
he had not an hour ago been rowed over its sluggish waters. It was 
tied firmly to the stump of a tree, and getting into it, and commending 
himself to the mercy of Providence, he stretched his shivering form on 
its cold and snow-covered bottom. 

We are not to describe how the night was spent by the happy and mer- 
ry party at the wedding. Of course, the 4 oe was soon found absent; 
but from the sample of his music which they had already, his loss was lit- 
tle deplored, and none knew nor cared how he had made his exit, or 
where he had bent his forlorn footsteps 

The night wore away; the bride and bridegroom retired, and the tip- 
sy revellers departed to their respictive homes. Paddy Corcoran and 
a few others must cross the lough, and coming down to the beach, 
were thunder-stricken at finding a human figure stretched at full length in 
the bottom of the little old boat. They examined; it was the piper. 

| They tried to arouse him, but he was stiff, and stirless, insensible, and ap- 
parently dead. ; 

With all their rashness and unreflecting precipitancy, the Irish peasan- 
try are generous, compassionate, and kindly-hearted. A cry of horror 
arose from Paddy and his comrades. They upbraided themselves for 
having wounded the feelings of the stranger, and they accused themselves 
with being the cause of his untimely and miserable death. Their iron 
‘visages were pale with sadness and remorse! and it was strange to see 
those wild, reckless, laughter-loving boors, as they wrung their hands 
and wept bitterly over the stiffened form of the unconscious — 

His hat, coat, and pipes were procured from the wedding house, and 
they departed over the now tranquil waters of the Lough. On arriving 
at the cabin of Dandy Delany, they carried in the Scotchman, and laid 
him on the straw bed in the chimney corner, from which the Tailor and 
his wife were just after getting up. Dolly raised the death-howl, and 
beating her bosom, and tearing her hair, frantickly vociferated. “Och 
musha, the great God may look down upon you a wirra, this blessed 
morulng. "Tis the poor death you met with a hagur, and how can they 
ever sleep an hour in peace that brought youto it. It’s little the notion 
we had last night when you left us, sate aud sound, my poor misfortunate 
bouchal, that you would be coming home to us this morning a ‘ dead snipe.’ 
Well, may the Lord have mercy on the mother that reared you, if she bea 
living woman, and may Heaven have mercy on your poor soul the last 
day.” 

“Amen, if we are bound to pray forfhim,” quietly ejaculated Dandy. 

The controversial discussion which this last observation of the tailor’s 
was likely to excite, was prevented by a loud groan from the piper in the 
| corner. ‘ By this and that,” shouted Dolly, “he’s coming to—he is 

| worth two dead men yet.” 

She was partly right. Life was not extinct when he was found in the 
boat, and now the warmth of the bed-clothes and of the turf fire which 
| blazed quite convenient, restored animation. In a few minutes, his reas- 
on returned ; he was able to speak: and Dandy and Dolly, Paddy Cor- 
coran, and the others, danced, like wild Indians, about the cabin floor for 
joy. The piper gazed in surprise at their strange antics, and quickly re- 
cognized the wel!-remembered features and new grey coat of Paddy Cor- 
coran. He cast on him oue fierce glance of the most malignant feracity, 
and raising himself on his elbow, passionately ordered him to quit his 
presence. 

“Avaunt, villian,” he exclaimed. “To you alone I owe my sufferings, 
and you alone [ blame tor my untimely death; avaunt, I sav, your pre- 
sence pains my sight!’ 

“You have no sign of death upon you,” said Dolly, ‘and I am thinking 
you will live to eat part of the goose that will graze on the same Paddy 
Corcoran’s grave.” 

“ Peace, woman,’ cried the Scotchman, “turn out those folks, I am 
dying.” 

* Dying is it, a chorra?”’ said Dolly. 

“Yes,” said the piper, “do as I bid you, | want to speak privately to 
you and your husband. 

Paddy Corcoran and bis companions, on hearing this, left the cabin; 
and Paddy, as he cast one lingering, deprecatory look at the stranger, was 
observed to wipe his eyes with the skirt of his new frieze coat. 

“Shut that door,” satd the piper. Dandy did so, and fastened it too 
with the spade-handle. 

The piper mvtioned to Dolly to go sit at his back. She understood 
him, and did as desired, raising the sick man fromthe straw and placing 
her knees as a support to his back; the three children lay asleep at the 
ei feet, and Dandy sat on a low stool at the side of the miserable 
ved. 

“D’ye hear?” said the piper. 

. “Yes, a gragal,” replied Dandy and Dolly, both speaking together. 

‘You are very poor, | ken.” 

“As poor as Lazarus,” cried the pair, ‘the poorest day evar he 
was. 

“ Now, mark me—I am dying.” 

Dandy and Dolly wept again. 

* But ere I gang, I have a word to say ; I can raise you from poverty 
if you follow my directions and keep your ain secrets.” 

bg To the last inch of our lives we will!” exclaimed the tailor and his 
rib. 

“ Weel, then, hearken. I told you my name and my native place al- 
ready, and I told you truth. I have more to tell you;’’ and he looked 
steadfastly at his auditors. 

“ Lord save us from harm,” ejaculated the pair. 

“ T was once a soldier ina Highland regiment. Iwas with my corps 
in Ireland, in 1798.” 

“Aye, a chorra! the troublesome year,’ responded Dandy. “ Bad 
| luck to it, this morning, fresh and fasting, tor a ‘98 ;’ it brought trouble 
. 











that unlucky year left on the world.” 
“We were stationed ina midland courty. I was then a fine athletic 
{ young man—aye, as ever wore the tartans.” 

“ You were aroon,”’ said Dolly, ‘and you have the marks and tokens 
of a fine man about you this moment: may the Lord fitand prepare your 
sowl for a better place than Grant’s town.” 
| The poor Scotchman smiled, sadly indeed, and went on. 


| “] was with my regiment in one of the chief military quarters of the } 


south | we had not been long there when IL got acquainted with Ellen 
Noonan, the only daughter of a rich old broker ofthe town. Her fathec 
| was hospitable and good-natured, as the Sou-hern folk are generally, and 
though he got some inkling of my communication with Ellen, he still 


Irish Catholic did not scorn the companionship of the meanest soldier in 
the British ranks. Besides, he was of a romantic turn o: feeling, and 


propose openly for the hand of his fair daughter. She was beautiful, 


, ‘ p na 
| wealthy, and a Roman Catholic ; 1 was but corporal in a ‘ petticoat regi- 


| ment,’ and a heretic. Yet the maiden was willing to become my bride, 
and seek a highland home; se one glorious night in June, I bade adieu 
tomy kilted brethren, and took my route on the high road to Belfast, 
having asa companion Ellen Noonan, who contrived to carry awey in 
her reticule one thousand red gold guineas of her father’s anxiously- 
hoarded treasure. Another drink of water.’ It was brought. ‘“ We 
reached Belfast in safety, from whence we sailed to Port Patrick, in Old 
Galloway, inScotland. There we stopped a few days to rest ou-selv¢ 
and form plans for the future.”’ 





| enough to many a one—many’s the scalded widow and helpless orphan | 


made me welcome at his board ; for in those stormy days, the wealthiest | 


loved to hear of wars and battles—of Highland lakes and hills, the vale | a 
| of Glencoe, and the McDonalds of Glengarry. Still I did not dare to | 
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” It’s no go,” fagain they cried. “Give us something lively ; the ‘ Bat- | “Och wirra, wirra,’”’ cried Dolly Delany, “was n’t she the shameless 


| girl to run away from her poor ould father, and take up with a Scotch 


‘petticoat man,’ as if she was his lawful married wife.” 

‘‘You wrong the poor lassie,” cried the dying man, eagerly ; “ you. 
wrong the poor thing: she was my wife ; for before she would consent 
to quit her father, we were married, and that by a lawful and respectable 
Catholic priest.” 

“And a priest married you,” said the tailor’s wife, doubtingly. 

“ Yes,” replied the man: “ he at first seemed unwilling, but I showed 
him my sword, told him I wasa British soldier, and without a word more 
he made us man and wife.” 

“Och, he dare not demur.” said the woman. “Did you ever hear 
how the McMahons of Ballyteague were obliged to become heretics in 
that same misfortunate year of ‘98’?” 

“No,” said the dying man, “nor shall I ever hear it; I am hardly 
able to finish my own story: Iam getting worse every moment, and in 
half an hour I shall be where the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest.” 

*“ Hould your bother, Dolly,” cried the man of stitches to his loqua- 
cious helpmate ; “hold your tongue, and let him finish his story.” 

“ Well,” resumed the piper, “ we lived a few days happily in Port 
Patrick and Wigton, but anxious Jest 1 might not remain with safety in 
evs 80. much resorted to, we set forwards towards the hill country. I 

previously sale myself with a small stock of toys, trinkets, and 
cheap haberdashery, and we determined to roam some months through 
the Highlands in the guise and character of hawkers or pedlars. 

“ For six months we followed this wandering mode of life, when I dis- 
covered that poor Ellen was in a fair way of becoming a mother. The 
roses faded from her cheek, the lustre was extinguished in her tine blue 
eyes, and her skin became rough and sallow with the cold air and cut- 
ting winds of the Western Highlands. It was evident that her health 
was breaking, and to make matters more painful, she became peevish and 
sour, complained loudly of our cheerless mode of life, and often upbraid- 
ed me with my churlish and niggardly habits. 

“ To shorten my story,” continued the piper, “I got sorry for my past 
career, and hated poor Ellen. I would often raminate on my base con- 
duct in deserting my regiment and skulking away from the long pikes of 
the Irish Croppies, tor, God forgive me, I theu hated Ireland and Irishmen, 
and thought no amusement so good as cutting the throats and burning the 
houses of the popish rebels.” , 

“Many a comrade you had,” said the woman, “ may God forgive them 
only according as the poor Croppies deserved such cruelty from them.” 

“You're beginning your prate again,” angrily shouted the tailor. __ 

“ As I said just now,” resumed the Scotchman, “ I got weary of my wife, 
she was so weekly and peevish, and’ so disposed to be extravagant. Nay, 
I soon hated her, and wished to get rid of her.” 

“Qch you thief of the world!” cried the woman in a kind of under 
growl. 

‘Well, one stormy, snowy day in February, we found ourselves be- 
nighted in the wild, savage vale of the Dochart, near Tyndrum, in the 
western district of Perthshire. We took retuge from the horrors of that 
awful hour beneath an overhanging precipice of rocks which came in our 
pathway. It was, indeed, ahorrid night. Although I was a Highlander, 
and wel! acquainted with the rigours of a Highland storm, I never remem- 
bered to have witnessed such a terrific nightas that. Yet strange to say, 
I slept some hours soundly, and I dreamed of Ireland, of old Paul Noonan 
aud his rifled coffers. 

“ When I awoke it was grey dawn, and the storm was lulled. I called 
poor Ellen, but a low moan was the only reply. I looked at her; she 
was stretched faint and exhausted at the bottom of the deep fissure, una- 
ble to speak, and utterly deprived of power of motion. She was dying ; 
I brought away her cloak and whatever coin she had in her pocket, 
then imprinting a hasty farewell kiss on her clay-cold lips, I left her there 
to die.”’ 

“Och, ochone, you core-hardened churl!” cried the tailor’s wife, cros- 
sing her brow, striking her breast, and turning her eyes up to the soot- 
polished rafters as if invoking anathema on all unfeeling husbands, or per- 
chance invoking heaven for mercy on all ill-treated wives, such as Mrs. 
Delany herself and the departed Ellen Noonan. 

“I fled northwards. I had nearly the whole of poor Noonan’s thousand 
guineas, for we lived thriftily, and spent very little more than the profits 
of my toy-basket. I fancied myself now a rich and happy man, but alas! 
I was neither rich nor happy. I had gold to be sure, but it was the gold 
of another, and that feeling pressed like a mountain on my heart and 
made me wretched. At night my dreams were terrific. My dead wife, 
paleana haggard, would seem standing at my bed, upbraiding me with 
my neglect, my cruelty, my desertion—with being her murderer. Then 
old Paul Noonan would come with his white hair waving in the breeze, 
and point his long white finger at me, and say in hollow tones— Restore 
me my daughter—where is my fine red gold?’ In my day-wanderings I 
fancied I met Ellen’s ghost in every glen and lonely spot, and heard her 
dying moan in every blast that swept the savage hills—and then the gold, 
joh! that cursed gold! Ben Lemont itself is not heavier than that vr ae 
! seemed to weigh on my person, and, if perchance two pieces would clan 
| 
| 





together, the jingle was more terrifying to me than the yelling of'a thou- 
sand devils. Yet I felt some comfort, tor I determined to get rid of it on 
the very first opportunity. 
“But how was I to dispose of it? I dare not face the injured Noonan, 
nor durst I venture myself in 'reland lest I should be arrested asa deser- 
|ter. There was but one mode of getting clear of it satisfactorily. I said 
| Il would seek Ellen’s corpse in the cavern, deposit the money in her 
pocket, and bid an eternal adieu to Scotland and home.” 

Here the poor fellow was excessively agitated. His form trembled 
convulsively ; his utterance became thick and partially inarticulate, and 
he motioned again for a drink of water. 

“ All the water in the lough abroad would not quench his thirst,” cried 
Dolly, as she gazed in astonishment at the extreme eagerness with which 
he swallowed the draught of muddy liquid. 

“Don't let him want plenty of it, any how,” said her husband compas- 
sionately ; ‘(as we can be of no further assistance to him, let him have all 
the cold water he wishes for.” 

“Och muscha, I will, and cead mille failtha,” said the good-natured wo- 
man, brushing a tear from her eye with her red fist, “if a spill of my 
heart’s blood could be of any comfort to the poor creature, he should be 
welcome to it. God knows whose corner ourselves might die in yet.” 

The piper went on. “Poor Ellen had not been a month dead when | 
again sought her unburied corpse. It wasa cold and bitter, but brilliantly 
mvonlit night, and I came prepared with a spade and shovel to dig a grave 
and commit her bones to their mother clay. I entered the cavern, and 
the red glare of my lanthorn gleamed horridly ou the decaying remnants 
| of the once lovely Ellen Noonan. The skeleton was there, but skin and 
flesh were gone, devoured by rats and weasels, or the wild foxes of the 

neighbouring hilis. I dragged the fleshless bones from their resting 
place, and having previously dug a deep grave hard by, laid them down 
sadly into its depths, and then depositing the gold— upwards of nine hun- 
| dred and fifty guineas—covered the grave carefully, and set forward 
| within that hour to visit a sister who lived in Stirling previously to my 
| intended departure from the land of my nativity. 
| “Dut yet 1 was not at peace. I still did not perform my duty towards 
‘old Noonan so honourably or satisfactorily as I might have done. His 
daughter, to be sure, was beyond recovery, but not so his guineas, the 
savings of many along and anxious and painful year. ‘ No,’ I me eae | 
ejaculated, ‘no,I will go to Ireland. I will venture all, run every hazard, 
| to restore to the old man as much of his property as can be still reco- 
|vered. Yet, I will never open Ellen’s grave myself, never again willl 
| look on her blood-freezing skeleton. But I will go and confront her 
father, I will confess all, and tell him «her: and how his gold may be 
| found.’ 

“T sailed in a week after for Belfast, where I purchased my pipes, in- 
tending to proceed on my journey in the garb and character of a wan- 
dering minstrel. I soon arrived in the native town of my poor Ellen, 
| but her father had been dead for some weeks previously, and of any 
l other member of his family I could learn no tidings. Desolate and beart- 

broken, I left the spot, b it vowed 1 would never more return to Scotland.”’ 


| 





‘‘T hope you are going toa better place than that out-of-the-way, bleak 
cowld country, and may God grant you a good journey !’ said the tailor. 
‘“ He is not dying,” said Dolly. “ He is as good yet as two dead men 
l any how.” 
% This is neither time nor place for trifling. I am dying—in half an 
hour I will be in another and, I trust, a happier world.” 


“[ think, Dandy,” said the woman, “you ought to go for Father Pat- 
| ric k, and don’t let the poor fellow die like a beast. I would never sleep 
a night easy if he died without the rites of the Church in my cabin.”’ 

“ Who is Father Patrick ?” asked the dying man. 

‘The priest of the parish—as good a man as ever wore the vestment,” 
replied Dolly. . 

“ Ah weel then,” continued the piper, “I have nothing to say with 
Father Patrick or any other priest of Rome. A Presbyterian 1 was 
reared, and | am not afraid to vie in the creed of my fathers.” 

‘Oh well,” said Mrs. Delany something bitterly, “forced prayers are 
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mc devotion. it’s no affair of mine how you die, only that I would be 
every one would do what’s best for their poor souls.” 

“I have no more to say,” resumed the piper, “ but merely to ask you, 
good man, have you courage enough to go open Ellen's grave, and fetch 
away the gold?’ 

“For what?” asked Dandy. 

“For what?” echoed the sick man. ‘For what butto raise yourself 
and your family from beggary. Noonan isdead and gone. There is none 
to claim the treasure, so you may as well have it aa to leave it mouldering 
in the ciay.” 

“ Eh Dolly?” said the tailor, looking somewhat depreciatingly at his 
wife, “‘ what do you think of this piece of business?” 

“ Why what Es I think?” replied the woman; “sure God and the 
world knows, the gold can be no good to anybody where it is, and we 
may as well have it as anybody else; only Dandy agrah, the journey is 
such a tremendous one; and besides, who knows but Ellen’s ghost might 
dispute titles with any one who would disturb her grave or lay fingers 
on, her father’s guineas.” 

er udge,” said the expiring man, contemptuously : ‘‘some of your old 
Irish papistry and superstition. Never mind ghosts—dead men tell no 
tales—nor dead women either.” 

“ For those matters,” said the tailor, “I care not a thrancen; but I fear 
as I ama simple ignorant fellow, who never was a hen’s race from home 
in my life, 1 would never be able to make out that wild spot where the 
gold lies buried.” 


“Tl tell you what you'll do, Dandy,” said thefemale. “Paddy Whit- 

ley, the schoolmaster, is not much engaged at present: ask him to go with 

you, and as he is such a knowledgeable man, and can do the rule of three 

— book-keeping, I'll go bail he’ll make off the spot in less than no 
e. 

“Do you run over to Mat Mc Dermot’s for him,” said Dandy, “ he slept 
there two nights back; go for him until we talk about it.” 

“ Be quick,” said the Scotchman, “I am getting worse momentarily.” 

rey 4 withdrew and in less than ten minutes reappeared, leading by the 
skirt the pedagogue—the redoubtable Patrick Whitley, philomath, &c., 
the literary luminary of Upper Ossory, and brightest star of the broad 
parish of Aghaboe. 

Dandy immediately communicated the particulars of the business to 
the schoolmaster, who looked “ unutterable things,” during the strange 
recital. The dying piper was getting every moment weaker, and it was 
with difficulty he succeeded in making him comprehend his wishes about 
the hidden treasure. Howevea, by Dandy’s assistance—aided, of course, 
materially by Dolly. he made himself understood. The schoolmaster 
entered with a pencil his memorandums on the fly leaf of a copy of 
Gough’s Arithmetic, which he carried in his pocket, and expressed himself 
ready and willing, at an hour’s warning, to accompany the tailor om his 
strange expedition. 

“ A-ni-ther dr-op of wa-ter, the last I sh-all re-qui-re,” muttcred the 
dying man, now evidently commencing the last throes of departing mor- 

ity. 

It was brought, butere it could be raised to his burning lips, he utter- 
ed aeingle stitled groan, and his spirit was with Him who gave it. 

“Tt is all over!” said the schoolmaster. 

“He is dead as a snipe,” added Dandy. 

“What matter for that?” cried Dolly, wiping the corner of her eye; 
“ what matter if we could say, ‘ Lord have mercy on his soul!’ ” 

“His soul is in better ww than yours or mine, Mrs. Delany,” said the 
Ossory luminary. “It is not our business to judge him, now that he is 
gone where we all must quickly follow.” 

‘The piper was waked as decently as if he was a son of the sod, only 
that nobody said, “ God rest him,” nor was the requiem mass chaunted 
for the repose of his soul, as would happen did he die a member of the 
Catholic communion. However, his remains were treated with every 
becoming respect ; for the peasantry never insult the corpse of even their 

eatest enemy. An Irishman often finds little hesitation in sacrificing 

uman life to his revenge or feelings of “ wild justice,” but he never in- 
sults the dead or triumps over a fallen foe. With the piper, although he 
was a stranger, an “alien” in country and creed, his remains were re- 
spected and in the proper time decently interred in the neighbouring 
Protestant church-yard of Aghaboe. 

It was a splendid moon-lit evening in the month of April following, 
when two men entered the wild vale of the Dochart in Perthshire. They 
strode along slowly, yet apparently with much anxiety and trepidation. 
One of them carried a spade, the other held a book open in his hand into 
which he ever and anon cast his eye, now and then turning his gaze 
anxiously over the scenery and into the golden-vested heavens. 

“ You're passing the spot, master,” cried the man with the spade 
“ with all your learning and geographical knowledge, I have more gump- 
tion myself, though I do not know a B from a bull’s foot.” 

“* What do you mean ?” asked the schoolmaster, peevishly. 

“Imean,” said Dandy, “that this is the very spot, described by the 
pier as marking the grave of his wife and his father-in-law’s gold. 

ook here, see the little grey rock, and the sloe-thorn bush :—and look 
again ; there is the identical tuft of ferns, which he said grew near the 
foot of the grave.” 

“Faith. Dandy, you havea good eye. I believe vou are right in your 

pinion ;”’ and so saying, he kuelt down upon the spot, and repeated the 
De Profundis for the soul of poor Ellen Noolan, Dandy repeating the 

responses; for the most iguorant Irish peasant is seldom found unable to 
| that favourite Psalm for the dead. 

heir devotions ended, they both arose from their knees. Dandy struck 
the earth smartly with his spade; “True enough,” he cried, “ here it is; 
I know it by thehollow sound. May the Lord have mercy on the souls 
of the faithful departed.”’ 

“Very good,” said the pedagogue, “ begin—iu God’s name begin.” 

The tailor stripped off his coat and hat; he worked briskly ; in half-an- 
hour the task was performed, and the anxiously sought-for treasure se- 
cured ina “oy canvas bag, which Dandy had constructed for the pur- 
pose, before he left home. 

“ Will you re-bury the bones?” asked the schoolmaster 

“Would a duck swim?” replied Dandy. “What news you want. Is 
it leave Christian limbs bleaching umder the sun and sky, as if they were 
the bones of a dead horse? No, no, but I will bury them as carefully as 
if they belonged to St. Patrick, or my own poor Dolly,” 

And the kind-hearted tailor kept his promise. He re-placed the bones 
carefully in their resting-place, and covered them with much care and 
precision. Then muttering another prayer for the dead, the two com- 
panions strode hurriedly away through the moonlit haze, mentally wishing 
themselves eafe and sound again ov the Irish side of the herring-brook. 

That night-week the adventurers arrived in Grant's-town; weary 
enough indeed, but the strange sights they had seen, and the success of 
their journey, amply compensated them for their labour and pain. Dolly, 
of course, was glad to see them home in safety, yet she was not as happy 
a woman as when the Scotch piper first crossed her threshold. Gold sue 
had in abundance, but her conscience whispered that “it was not her 

;” and her superstitious fancies were incessantly sores up the 


’ 


own; 
host of Ellen Noonan, coming at midnight to her bedside, demanding 

k her old father’s money. “No, no,” the affrighted woman woul 

often cry ; “I wish the Scotchman or his pipes never entered our cabin ; 
an hour’s rest or peace never crossed us from that day to this. They say 
‘ money is the devil, and that God keeps it from us,’ and I wish from my 
heart that God or something else had kept that piper from darkening our 
door.” 

But the jingle and glitter of the gold was tempting, and by degrees 
she became not only reconciled to its being kept in her cabin. but soon 
began to form plaus for its disposal. As good luck would have it too, the 
poor schoolmaster was dead withina month after his arrival at home. 
He contracted a cold in his adventure, from which he did not recover, 
but went very lackily “out of the way,” leaving his moiety of the trea. 
sure to the fortunate Dandy and Dolly Delany. 

The remainder of our story iseasily told. Dandy, Delany and his family 
grew rich all atouce. People, of course, wondered how the mischief he 
grew so “ unbeholden” in a moment, and more so still at the “ consequen- 
tial airs they set up for” ; but the wiseacres of the neighbourhood explain- 
ed the former phenomenon by ascribing the cause to some fairy interven- 
tions or other, and the latter as the natural effect of the former, corrobo- 
rating their statement, too, by the application of the old proverb, “ Seta 
“— on horseback and he'll ride to the devil.” 

The Grant’s-town tailor soon gave up “stitching.” He took farm after 
farm for his children, yet he continued to reside several years after, in his 
cabin by the lake. Buthe is not there now. Himself and wife, after 
settliag all their elder children in the world, removed with the younger 
to one of the principal townsin Munster, where he resumed his old avo- 
cation, made money quickly, and is now a wealthy man and a respecta- 
ble master-tailor. 

But although the tailor's family are well to do in the world, they are 
not much respected, even by their inferiors. The secret of how their 
father acquired his wealth, has loug since transpired, and the sobri- 
quet of “tho grave robber” has ever since been attached to his name 
The knowing ones of the neighbourhood prognosticate the downfall of 


his family to their former poverty, sagaciously observing, when speaking. 

on the subject, “ what is got under the devil’s belly, always disappears 

over his black majesty’s back.” 
——— 


JESSE’S FAVOURITE HAUNTS, &c. 
From Albiou Apri 3. 


We have simply to coatinue our review. Mr. Jesse, still anxious to 
ascertain more particulars of the celebrated statesman, proceeds to re- 
late: 

“On endeavouring to find some one at Beaconsfield who recollected 
Mr. Burke,* 1 was recommended to go to a farmhousy a little beyond 
Gregories, where I was assured I should find those who would be able to 
give me some account of him, nor was I disappointed. In aretired spot, 
with agreen lane ee to it, 1 found the house I was in search of. It 
had evidently been an old and respectable mansion, built probably in the 
early part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and its internal architecture 
corresponded with its external appearance. Here was the hall and the 
sitting-room wainscoted with black oak, the low ceilings, and the huge 
beams. On mentioning the object of my visit, I was received with a de- 
eee of kindness, and I may add good breeding, by the worthy farmer and 

is wife, which I shall long recollect with pleasure. The countenance of 
the former beamed with intelligence and good nature, while the manners 
of the latter were so aeitnevel. and at the same time evinced so much 
refinement, that I little expected to find themina farmhouse So, how- 
ever, itwas. But there was a third person present, whom I must attempt 
to describe. It was the mother of my hostess, a venerable lady nearly 
eighty years of age; and never did I see old age more graceful and res- 
pectable, or with fewer marks of the hand of time. Seated in a high 
chair, with a cane back, surrounded with carved oak ornaments of an an- 
cient date, she discourzed of Burke with a freshness and vivacity which 
were truly pleasing. In this chair, she told us, her grandmother had sat, 
and I can verily believe it. I must confess that I rather coveted it, al- 
though it became the good old lady. with her neat white cap, and appro- 
priate dress, extremely well. She described in vivid terms the tall figure 
of Mr. Burke, his well-bred manners and interesting a pearance. She 
told of his extreme grief at the loss of this son—his ayoiding the town of 
Beaconsfield after his death, and coming by a back way to Gregories— 
and of his never having again entered the church where his son’s remains 
were deposited. She then told me a circumstance which I was little 
prepared to hear, and which, I must add, contributed greatly to the plea- 
sure of my visit. It was the fact, that her good, honest, and portly son-in- 
law, whom I saw before me, was the very infant whom Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds took as the model of his well-known picture of the Infant Hercules. 
This pocket Hercules had now, indeed, grown up intoa real one, stout of 
limb and bone, broad-chested, and as fine a specimen as could be well 
seen of a real English yeoman. It was therefore no difficult matter to 
suppuse that in hiscradle he bore a due proportion to the appearance he 
now exhibited. The story of the infant Hercules is soon told, and I only 
regret that I cannot relate it in the very words in which I heard it. It 
appears that the infant’s father was the farm-bailiff of Mr. Burke, with 
whom he was anespecial favourite, that great man frequently coming to 
the cottage, sometimes eating potatoes roasted in the embers of a wond- 
fire, and once trying the merits of a rook or jackdaw pie, or rather a mix- 
ture of both. It was onone of these occasions that he saw this stout boy, 
then seven or eight months old, and was much struck with his appear- 
ance. Soon afterwards, Sir Joshua Reynolds came to Gregories, and in- 
formed him that the celebrated Catherine, Empress of Russia, had sent 
him au order to paint her a picture, but that he was at a loss for a subject. 
In the course of a walk, Mr. Burke took Sir Joshua Reynolds to his bai- 
liff’s cottage. The boy was ina cradle in the kitchen; and as they en- 
tered it, he was discovered nearly naked, having kicked off the clothes, 
and thus exposed his chest and brawny limbs. Sir Joshua Reynolds was 
delighted with the subject before him. He sent to London immediately 
for his palette and colqurs, and painted his infant Hercules strangling two 
Serpents. This was supposed to be a compliment paid to the Empress, 
allegorically alluding to her victories over her enemies. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds was so pleased with his subject, that he painted two others, at least, 
from the same model. One is in the fine collection of pictures of Lord 
Northwick. 
“ But to return to Mr. Burke. I had little details of his kindness, be- 
nevolence, and popularity, amongst his poorer neighbours—of the numer- 
ous great men who frequented his house, and of the splendour of his 
funeral, which was headed by a benefit-club, of which Burke was a mem- 
ber. Then there were the details of his going to town in his carriage 
with four horses—of a highwayman riding up to the leading postillion with 
a pistol in his hand, threatening to blow his brains out if he did not stop 
—of the men flogging their horses on, heedless of the threat, and only 
mindful of their beloved master—of the carriage stopping at a village—of 
Burke’s anxious inquiries about the cause of the rapid movemeut—of his 
blaming them for risking their lives, and then giving them ten poundg a 
—_ for their care of him. There was also an account of Burke's beia 
et down the shaft of a chalk-pit—of his bailiff’s refusal to follow him, anc 
of his calling out trom the bottom of the pit, ‘Oh, John, what a coward 
you are!’ 
“These anecdotes, perhaps, are scarcely worth mentioning; but I 
must confess they interested me. Any thing, I think, of a great man, 
however minute, is worth preserving, and especially of such a man as 
Burke, that great luminary of his age, and who was equally an honour 
and an ornament to his country.” 

Mary Robinson.—“ The church of Old Windsor is situate near the banks 
of the Thames, and is surrounded by trees and well-kept residences, 
among which is the parsonage, conspicuous for its cheerful and pleasing 
aspect. The whole space, indeed, around the church, has a peculiarly 
quiet and retired appearance, contrasting greatly and unexpectedly with 
the surrounding neighbourhood by its quiet beauty. There is a noble 
yew-tree in the churchyard which spreads its branches far and wide, 
and one monument in particular which it is impossible to approach with- 
out feelings of the deepest interest. It is that of the unfortunate Mary 
Robinson, known also as ‘ Perdita,’ a name so appropriate to ker lost, de- 
solate, and miserable condition in this life. She married at the early age 
of sixteen a man who appeared to be equally incapable of appreciating 
either her beauty or her talents, and from whose neglect and profligacy 
she went upon the stage, and appeared in the interesting character of 
Perdita in the ‘ Winter’s Tale.’ Her little story of misery, which was 
known—her beauty, and the pathos of her acting, occasioned her to be 
received with rapturcus applause. Among the delighted audience was 
the heir-apparent to the throne of England. He induced her to consent 
to live with him, but it was only for a short time. Miserable in mind, 
and sick in body, she retired to the neighbourhood of Old Windsor on a 
small pension. Here she lost the use of her limbs, and died at the early 
age of forty-three. Her poems and her other literary works are an epi- 
tome of her mind; sad, melancholy, and desponding. In reading them 
it is impossible not to feel a great degree of tenderness and pity for one 
whose beauty was adorned by so much talent, and whose misfortunes 
were occasioned by the vice and profligacy of man. Naturally of an 
open and confiding disposition, she trusted those she loved, and thus 
fell an easy pray to promises which were never fulfilled, and to vows 
only made to be broken.” 

Some poetical translations from the Greek by Mr. Mitford, the author's 
companion in these excursions, other tales and poems, and farther re- 
marks on the habits, movements, &c. &c. of birds conclude the volume, 
a taste of whose varied contents we have endeavoured to communicate to 
our readers. To make it more complete we select from the last subject. 

“The following curious fact, which, (as Mr. Jesse observes,) affords 
not only a proof of the extraordinary proceedings of swallows, but would 
almost seem to show that they possess the power of making their conge- 
ners aware of the unfitness of a locality for building nests in succeeding 
years. Some swallows had built their nests for several years in succes- 
sion in the window of a drawing-room, which commanded a beautiful and 
extensive view. They, however, dirtied the glassso much, that the view 
was obscured. In order to prevent a recurrence of this, the corners of | 
the window were rubbed in the spring with soft soap and oil. When 
the breeding season arrived, the swallows attempted to build as usual, 
but their pellets ofclay would not adhere, and feli off as fast as they were 
applied. The birds persevered, however, for some days, but atlast gave 
itup. This is not surprising; but it is an extraordinary fact, that from 
that day forward not one swallow ever attempted to build in the window 
in question during the many years the proprietor resided in the house. 
How is this circumstance to be accounted tor ?—While on the subject of 
swallows I will mention another anecdote of their proceedings. At « 
gentleman’s seat in Scotland, the kitchen and other offices were detached 





* “We were told at Beaconsfield, that Burke was so sensible of the 
hatred he had incurred from the Revolutionists, that he desired to be 
buried in a wooden coffin, being apprehensive that kis remains would be 
taken up and exposed at some future period, should that party gain the 
ascendency. This was done; but we were informed that his remains, of 
which only the bones were left, have since been deposited in the vault 

















from the house, but connected with it by a passage covered at the top, but 
open to the front, and resting om pillars. Inthe passage a bracket was 
fixed, on which a lamp was placed for the use of the servants at night. 
Close to this lamp swallows built for several years, not in the least distur- 
bed by the light, or the constant passing of servants. Some alterations 
took place in this passage, and they built no more there, but on the op- 
osite side of the house a large bell was hung for calling the servants 
rom the stables to their meals. ‘This bell was covered by a wooden box, 
open to the front; and under and within this box swallows built for many 
years, quite undisturbed by the ringing of the bell several times a day- 
“It has been asserted, but do not know whether there are sufficient proofs 
of the fact, that nightingales, in their migration to this country, take a 
straight course more or less in a northerly direction. This is givenas a 
reason why none of these birds are found in the counties ef Devon and 
Cornwall. Now although the cause may very possibly be argued from 
the effect, as it is difficult to judge from i observation which way 
they fly, their arrival mostly taking place by night, certain it is that a 
bir co ing from Africa to England must deviate from the straight course 
materially in order to reach the above-named counties. Supposing that 
nightingales come to us through Spain and the South of France, as is most 
probably the case, they must either change their course to the westward 
about Tours, or north of that place, or else on their arrival in England 
turn to the west at once, which we have suflicient proof they do not, as 
they are never found in those apparently genial aetiens whilst in the 
neighbouring counties they frequent almost every hedge _It is a curious 
factin proof of the nocturnal flight of nightingales in their migrations, 
that such of these birds as are confined in cages are more restless at night 
during the migratory season. There is nothing at all imaginary in the 
idea of the eye of a newly-caught bird being expressive of misery, The 
iris, I think it is called, by which I mean the delicate circle of tiny fea- 
thers that surrounds the eye of all soft billed birds, seems at that time 
contracted ; the expression of the eye is altered, the beak is thrown up- 
wards, a few feathers on the head are raised, and the whoie appearance 
of the bird at that time is one of abject wretchedness. aS 
“Those whose occupation keeps them to the haunts of men, who 
never see nature developing her nature in the spring, or have watched 
the habits and instincts ofanimals, will be but little inclined to admit the 
exercise of reason; while the observant naturalist will find an approach 
to it, in one way or another, on many occasions. Some animals possess 
it ina greater degree than others. A gentleman had a sow which for 
seme reason was excluded from her usual sty, and the door was fastened 
by two pegs outside withiron rings. These pegs she removed with her 
mouth, and thus gained access to the sty. Au iron belt was then fas- 
tened on the top of the door, out of the animal’s reach. Her owner then 
watched her proceedings. On coming to the door, she displaced both the 
wooden pegs as before, and then tried to get in. Finding herself baffled 
in the attempt, she took up the pegs in her mvuth, and removed them a 
short distance off, appeariig to imagine that by doing so she should at- 
tain her object. She then returned to the charge, and failing again to 
open the door, she again took up her pegs, and carried them further off 
still, and this system she persevered in for some time, removing the 
pegs further and further, and then again attempting the door, till finding 
all endeavours futile, se abandoned her attempts. It seems almost a ne- 
cessary inference from the above relation to believe that something 
more than mere instinct (according to its usual definition) mast have 
been at work in this instance. It was, in fact, the reasoning of achild, 
and indeed precisely the same kind of expedient that many children of 
about two years of age might resort to in ae of attaining their object. 
As a further illustration of this subject 1 will mention an anecdote recent- 
ly communicated to me by a well-known officer of high rank in the British 
army. He had two dogs of the terrier breed—the one rough -coated, and of 
rather large size, of great intelligence and great attachment, named Pinch- 
er. The other was a very small smooth-coated snarling little animal, 
but an excellent house guard, named Jacko. These animals lived together 
on very friendly terms, domiciled generally in the housekeeper’s room, 
where they were ; reat favourites. One Sunday evening, the servants 
were summoned to prayers, leaving the room with their supper on the 
table, the cook only remaining in the kitchen adjoining the supper-room. 
In a short time Pincher went into the kitchen and pulled the cook's gown, 
who, supposing he was begging for food, chid the animal and drove him 
away. Inafew minutes he returned, and again pulled at the cook’s gar- 
ments, When he was again reproved. A third time he came, and pulled 
her gown with more vehemence; when, wondering at the cause, she 
ollowed him to the supper-room, where the first thing she saw was little 
Jacko helping himself to the supper. In this instance it is impossible not 
to suppose that Pincher knew right from wrong, and that he thought it 
his duty to report the wrong done, although by his play fellow and friend, 
tojthe person in authority. Here, in fact, a degree of intelligence was 
shown, which is allied to reason. 
“The following is an instance of a sort of eccentricity in an ass, but of 
such an ass as the learned Dogberry could not justly have had written 
down an assin his <nse of the word. A gentleman from whom I receiy- 
ed the anecdote was walkmg down a lane near a town in Norfolk, when 
he found himself in company with the following personages—an ass, with 
a lubberly youth of seventeen or eighteen years old upon his back, beat- 
ing the animal most unmercifully with a thick stick on the head and neck 
—an old man armed with a hedge-stake striking at the hocks and hind- 
quarters, and a boy of eleven or twelve, also with a stick, cutting here 
and there as opportunity offered. ‘The animal was certainly as awkward 
as an animal could well be, kicking, turning round, and throwing his feet 
upon the raised footpath, at the same time resolutely refusing to stir one 
step in advance. ‘Isn’t this a nice brute we've got here, sir?” said the 
old man to my informant ; ‘ we have been trying this three-quarters of an 
hour to get him on, and we can’t.’ The geutleman told him he would 
try what he could do; and having disarmed the three ef their sticks, and 
aid them on the path, commenced a milder course of treatment by pat- 
ting the animal on the neck, rubbing his nose, and on kindly to 
him. He evidently understood this tone of kindness, for hardly two 
minutes had elapsed before, ou the word of command, and a farewell pat 
on the neck, he cantered off as gaily as possible with the lout on his back, 
and in the proper direction. Now here was a case of eccentric temper 
in an sale. One might fancy that it reasoned in the following manner: 
‘ As this fellow treats me in a becoming manner, and conducts himself 
like a gentleman, I don’t mind if I go on; but if ever those three black- 
guards with the sticks should have made me stir one inch further, I d be 
shot!’ Sterne pleaded well in behalf of this useful, gentle, submissive, 
and might-be-made tractable animal, but alas! many years have rolled by, 
and the poor donkey still feasts on thistles, and not on maccaroons !— 
Various anecdotes might be mentioned of the eccentricity of dogs, and 
these might make an amusing chapter. My brother had a spaniel, which, 
on being offered bread instead of meat, would trot off to me, a distance 
of seven or eight miles, and remain with me till her sulky fit was over, 
when she would return to her master. Cats and many other animals also 
have their eccentricities.” 
— a 


PELLEW’S LIFE OF LORD SIDMOUTH. 


Conclusion. 


In our previous remarks, it will be seen that Lord Sidmouth attributed 
much of Mr. Pitt’s alienation from him to the influence of Mr. Canning; 
and, indeed, it is insisted upon to the extent of absolutely controlling that 
strong-minded and stout-hearted minister. 

“ Painful as it is (says the writer) to dwell upon the failings of any great 
and eminent character, it would be both improper and useless to with- 
hold the fact, that the party te whom Mr. Addington more particularly 
attributed the alienation of Mr. Pitt’s friendship and confidence from him- 
self was Mr. Canning; and this being his conviction, it is not surprising 
that he should have resented with considerable warmth a line of conduct 
which had been productive of such painful results. Such, indeed, was 
the state of feeling which had now arisen between these two statesmen, 
that for several years they declined to serve together in the same Cabi- 
net; and in this position they remained until the summer of 1812, when 
an accideutal meeting occurred between them, at which generosity and 
mutual good feeling happily prevailed in putting an end to a difference 
so distressing both to themselves and to their friends. The circumstan- 
ces attending this reconciliation are so honourable to both parties that it 
is with much satisfaction they are now presented to the reader, as ex- 
tracted from Miss Addington’s notes of her father’s conversations; ‘On 
the 21st of July, 1812, the Count d’Antraigues was murdered by his own 
servant at his lodgings at Barnes in Surrey; and as he had long been an 
object of political suspicion to the government, It became Lord Sidmouth’s 
duty as Secretary of State to detain his papers for inspection. A day was 
accordiagly appointed, on which the young Count d’Antraigues was to 
attend at the Home Office to witness the opening of his father’s paupers, 
and at his request, two friends of the deceased person, of high character 
and distinction, were also invited to be present. The parties thus select- 
ed were Mr. Vansittartand Mr. Canning. The latter, arriving early on 
the day appointed, instead of being conducted at once into the apart 
ment assigned for the examination of the papers, was, by mistake of the 














beneath his pew in the church in a leaden coffin.” 


office-keeper, ushered into the anteroom to Lord Sidmouth’s private 
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artment. Ou hearing this circumstance, his Lordship immediately de- 
sired Mr. Canning might be shown in, and on his entrance offered him 
his haud. ‘Accideut,’ he said, ‘has brought us together, and I gladly 
avail myself of the opportunity to say, that it surely is not becoming us 
as gentlemen, not to mention our higher obligation as Christians, to be 
unable to ineet in society without the recurrence of feelings distressing | 
to ourselves and others. For his own part,’ he added, ‘he was aixious to | 
declare his readiness to meet Mr. Canning on cordial terms, and that it 
only rested with him to remove all painful impression of the past!’ Mr. 
Canning changed colour, and with much emotion took Lord Sidmouth’s | 
offered hand, saying, ‘My Lord, you have removed a great weight from 
my mind: I cannot express what I feel!’ To the above description ot 
what passed ou this occasion, as given by one of the parties, that of the 
other can now, fortunately, be added. It is contained in a letter, dated 
‘Felpham, February 4th, 1813,’ addressed by Dr. Cyril Jackson, Dean of 
Christ-church, to Lord Sidmouth, upon which the latter has endorsed the 
words, ‘ To be carefully preserved.’ After a few sentences on a different 
subject, the letter proceeds as follows: 

«1 had two calls from Canning, last year, when he was on a visit to 
Huskisson, who lives about eight miles from this place. He talked over 
many things with me, as he generally does, very confidentially ; but, 

enerally, they are things which are past. I get histories, therefore, and 

believe, too, in the main (as I judge from comparing them with what I 

hear through other channels,) not unfaithful ones: nor does he spare 
himself, or refuse to be scolded, as he often is; but then, as I tell him, 
before he gives me the opportunity of scolding, the mischief is already 
done. We had talked over a certain negotiation, and, of course, had 
said something of many persons individually, when he observed to me, 
on the sudden, and with much emotion, *! must tell you something of 
Lord Sidmouth, though L know it will lead to a repetition of the scold- 
ings I have often had.’ He then mentioned to me the whole of your 
Lordship’s behaviour to him at your own office; ‘the whole,’ he said, 
‘ was done with complete dignity, complete goodness of heart, and, he 
added tov, ‘in the best possible augury’ (an odd expression, but I uuder- 
stand its meaning). *I never,’ he went on, ‘was so thoroughly over- 
come—lI do not know how I behaved, and scarcely what I said. Do not 
do it in form, but if ever you have an opportunity, I would wish Lord 8. 
tu know from you that I felt as I ought.” [ will not trouble your Lord- 
ship with a detail of the conversation which followed. You will easily 
judge what it was, if I say that it was acomment on some words of my 
own, of which he himself fairly reminded me, that ‘he would one day 
feel how unworthily you had been treated.’ For myself, 1 own that | 
was glad to see that there was still before me the same man whom I had 
originally known: not, however, that I am all sure that some nitrous 
cloud of politics may not hurry him off, like Milton’s Satan, to very 
strange regions; but, at the moment I am speaking of, there were cer- 
tainly the vere voces, and the eripitur persona, of Lucretius. I have often 
thought of saying all this to your Lordship; but I waited for the oppor 
tunity of doing it, as he said, without form: * * * and now, after all 
my wise counsels, I have done the thing as formally and as abruptly as 
if [ had contrived matters on purpose. Yet, any way, I have a pleasure 
in writing all this to your Lordship. I have always, through life, liked 
to be a tule-bearer, it my tule meres serve to show any thing of kindness 
and generosity, and honour. * * “* I have the honour to be, with 
the most perfect respect, your Lordship’s most obliged and most obedi- 
ent servant, ‘Cyr. Jackson.’” 

This is a curious account, and no less curious letter. ‘That there was, 
to use a common phrase, no love lost between Lord Sidmouth and Mr. 
Canning, is a notorious fact. Mr. C. thought little of his Lordship as a 
statesman, and his Lordship feared Mr. Canning, the sharpness of whose 
wit galled him sorely, and contributed to his downfall. When such is 
the case there can be no cordiality. But Lord S. was an amiable, and 
Mr. Vauning one of the most noble and generous-minded of men: and that 
they should have met on harmonious terms after an interval of years is 
very honourable to both their memories. 

Mr. Pitt died, and Lord Sidmouth joined the whig ranks, and was one 
of All the Talents ministry with Lord Grenville and Charles Fox, and in- 
troduced into the cabinet Lord Ellenborough as his ally. A glimpse of 
the formation of governments may be caught from the following : 

“On Friday, the 31st, his Lordship returned to Richmond Park, and 
wrote the following account of the negotiation to Mr. Bathurst: 

«Richmond Park, Jan. 31, 1806. 

““*My dear Charles,—I came here this evening, after having passed 
five days in town. The state of parties and of the country has, fora 

considerable time, been such as to convince me that if properly called 
upon, and after satisfactory explanations, I could not be justified in refus- 
ing to form part of an administration upon a comprehensive basis. Hiley 
has, I believe, explained to you how and by whom the overture was 
made to me. Lord Grenville and Mr. Fox were nearly inundated by the 
pretentions which poured in from their respective connexious: and I 
was, therefore, as moderate as I could be without unbecoming countession 
or sacrilice, It is a great point, on all accounts, to carry Lord Ellenbo- 
rough into the cabinet. I have laid a strong claim to you, which was 
readily admitted, to a situation of adequate importance whenever a va- 
cancy may take place. For Hiley the joint paymastership is promised ; 
and V ausittart is to return to his former station at the Treasuary (at his 
own request), if lis Majesty will dispense with the punctilio arising from 
his rank as a privy counsellor, which I think very questionable. Lord 
Buckinghamshire is to be joint postmaster, and Bond, if he pleases, judge 
advocate. ‘The politicalarrangements, with one exception ([ mean that of 
the war department), appear to me to be very good. The seals were of- 
fered to Lord Ellenborough and Sir James Mansfield, and declined by 
both. You will be very glad to bear that the King continues vrell, and 
in calm spirits. There is an evident disposition to consult his wishes, aud 
attend to his feelings; for this reason the present Horse Guards’ arrange- 
ments are not to be disturbed.’ ” 

In September, 1806, Mr. Fox followed Mr .Pitt to the’grave. His fis:i- 
nating manuers are warmly panegyrised ; and their effect, not only upon 

Lord Sidmouth, but on the King, described with much effect: 

oh hadi tiene ih ieee hes Richmond Park, Sept. 14th, 1806. 

My dear Hiley, oor | ox closed his career yesterday evening, and, 

[ trust, is at peace. He suffered little, but was occasionally dejected ; 
mf one patter | spent lt wap pn oeaenpge far 
Theneday Ho ie eition | zen he could not converse: as late as 
, e rallied considewably, he talked with Lord Holland and 

others very cheerfully ; and, observing a servant in the room, he spoke 
Pena ol Pa so were read to him every day; and he frequently 
L his s together, and showed strong signs of devotion. This is 

a soothing and gratifying circumstance. His last words were — I pity 
you!’ looking at his wife: just before, he had said, ‘I die happy.’ Of his 
a there cay be but one opinion. His natural disposition deserved, 
fa ee be _ in its favour. I never knew a man 
ond tend pon ce pager My nin pt we rancour, or even severity ; 
hesoie i Bi os ely Gevoid of attectation. His principles, un- 
y, e ciently fixed, and he was too easily led. The con- 
ste sollaguyeronsa: TS? Waker tes ar ess © 
abe eweet oom and sh asia ouhean 1 _ is a great comfort tome: he 
++ oat 'P “ty a : we ta as 8. e returns to Westminster to- 
H » ' own earnest request, begins to stand out asa King’s 


case,’ re lied Lord Sidmouth, ‘ I still should pref 





Portugal without making any farther efforts.’ ‘Then,’ rejoined Lord 
Grey, ‘ we cannot talk on the subject.’” : ‘ 

Having incidentally meutioned Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Hiley Addington, 
we will not close this volume without adding a little more to their names. 
The former quite charmed Lord 8., and was always on the best footing 
with him. He flattered him. 


“ Mr. Sheridan observed to the Minister one evening, after dining with | 


him at Richmond Park, ‘My visits to you may possibly be misconstrued 
by my friends; but I hope you know, Mr. Addington, that ! have an un- 
purchaseable mind.’ * * * i 

“ There were (continues the author) two features in the recent session 
which Mr. Addington’s biographer cannot but regard as subjects both of 
public and private interest—the warm support which Mr. Sheridan gave 
to the Minister in parliament, and the secession ef Mr. Pitt. Mr. Sheri- 
dan’s assistance was spontaneous and disinterested; he neither received, 
nor, as far as the author can ascertain, expected any office or other return 
from Mr. Addington. His accession appears to have been occasioned 
solely by respect for the Minister, and approbation of his measures and 
cenduct; and from tkis period may be dated a cordial intimacy between 
the parties, not quite amounting perhaps to ——— but far exceeding 
the Lenete of common acquaintance, which survived all subsequent po- 
litical revolutions, and terminated only with Mr. Sheridan’s life. That 
gentleman used frequently, especially at alater period, to pay visits at 
Richmond Park, where the charms of his conversation, and his ready ac- 
quiescence in the quiet and regular habits of the family, never failed to 
ensure hima hearty welcome. The following anecdote of Lord Sid- 
mouth’s will tend further to explain the footing on which his Lordship 
and Sheridan stood towards each other: ‘There is no man,’ said Sheridan 
to me, ‘who has told me more painful truths than you have; and yet 
you will do me the justice to believe, that there is no one for whom I 
feel more respect and regard. I have tuo many irregularities in private 
life to reproach ayself with, but I may safely say, that my conscience is 
clear towards {my country.’ Nor was this by any means a solitary in- 
stance of the successful manner in which Mr. Addington’s bland, frank, 
and liberal disposition, when by any accident brought into closer con- 
tact with his political opponents, not merely softened their hostilities, but 
converted their feelings of disapprobation into those of attachment and 
regard. Thus, for instance, the celebrated Mr. Jekyll was an active, 
though ever a most honourable opponent, both of Mr. Pitt's and Mr. Ad- 
dington’s administrations; yet the author remembers with pleasure the 
long and delightful visits which that gentleman used to pay to Lord Sid- 
mouth in the evening of their lives, their varied though equally attrac- 
tive powers of conversation, and the entire accordance of their senti- 
ments on almost every subject.” ? 

Mr. Hiley Addington in disposition much resembled his brother, with 
less of apparent stateliness and hauteur. He wasa pleasing companion, 
and fond of literary and dramatic pursuits. We remember him well, 
after being relieved from the fatigues of office and burdens of state affairs, 
very deeply in love with Miss Stephens, the present Countess of Essex [as 
we daresay her ladyship was told at the time, and may yet remember]; 
and we are not quite sure that we are notin possessivn of the Right Hon. 
lover’s poetical effusions upon thisdnteresting occasion. At any rate, we 
had the gratification of perusing them confidentially. 

The Third Volume carries the reader over the long space of time from 
1809 to 1844, a period filled with most important events, and during a 
considerable portion of which Lord Sidmouth was President of Council 
and Secretary of State for the Home Department. His proposed measure 
for licenses to dissenting preachers wasore which cost iim much trouble; 
but public business also comprised a vast number of very difficult and 
trying questions, in all whick he was called on to take a prominent share. 
The King’s illness; Hunt’s, Spafields, Manchester, and other; dangerous 
riots: Thistlewood’s conspiracy; the Queen’s trial, death, and burial ; 
the Catholic Relief bill; and a multitude of minor concerns, foreign and 
domestic, held him in laborious official duties till 1822, when he resigned 
the seals, though he retained his seat in the cabinet till 1824. The death 
of his first wife, his remarriage in 1813, and the loss of his second com- 
panion in 1842, the death also of one of his daughters, and other family 
concerns, only show the chequered condition of human life to high and 
low. But towards the close of his long career, the fall of early friends 
around him becomes quite startling. Thick as the leaves in Valombross, 
every month sees them drop; the scene is, as it were, on the last arch of 
the bridge of Mirza. And last the worthy old lord was gathered to the 
grave. He diedcalmly on the 15th of February, 1844, and was buried in 
Mortlake Church. 

His character is summed up with kindly justice by his attached bio- 
grapher; and if the world may not go all the way with his estimate, we 
are persuaded that posterity will ever esteem Lord Sidmouth to have 
been eminently amiable and virtuous, honest and patriotic in his country’s 
cause, and of high political integrity in every respect. That he was not 
the greatest of statesmen, need not be argued; but he lived in awful and 
troubled times, which might well have staggered more exalted powers; 
and that he weathered the storm with so little scathe is no mean proof of 
pradence and ability. 

>. 


VALERIE. 


A TALE.—BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B. 
Author of “ Peter Simple,” the “ Privateer’sMan," §c. 











écholar. I hope he will succeed: at any rate, the attempt will produce 
application, and excite emulation. Atfectionately yours 8.’ 

“ The above sentiments, so unusual for one statesman to entertain for 
another to whom he had been so frequently opposed, were highly ho- | 
nourable to the characters of both parties.” Mr. Fox's powers of tee | 
tion must have been extraordinary indeed, to overcome, as they did not | 
only the feebler resistance of Lord Sidmouth’s political prepossessions 
but also the more deeply rooted predispositions whieh were believed to 
prevail ia the royal mind. ‘ Little did I think,’ said his Majesty to Lord 
Sidmouth, at the first interview with which he honoured him after the 
fatal event— little did I think that I should ever live to re rret Mr. Fox’s | 
death.’ His lordship used to remark, that ‘Mr. Fox was always pecu-| 
liarly respectful and conciliatory in his manner towards the K 
most anxious to avoid every question which did not harmonise 
Glas ee crmntoy liga Prat of thie mentioned he 
C berg si Mr. ; irst Came into office, 

Have you no difficulty respecting the Roman Catholic question?’ To 
which he replied, ‘ None at all; Lam determined not to annoy my Sover-} 
eign by brin img it forward.” Lord Sidmouth justly considered Mr Fox’e| 
death a public misfortune.” ° Foie ‘ 


ing, and 
with his 


His success i + rede @ . saint) O1 . ° 
anos ors did not observe so much caution, but, as Sheridan said 
ot only Ka 


eked their heads against this wall, but built the wall on pur- 
pose to knock their heads against it;” and so dashed out their desperate 
brain - Now men succeeded, and with very different views, as ample of } 
whi hi we may quote; for Lord 8. ‘‘in his later years used often to re- 
late the fol vWing conversation which he held with Lora Grey on their 
meeting accidentally in the street, at the period when Lord Wellington | 


>} I . ~— li . st ‘T Tu y 
yt i tie lines at Torres Vedras :—‘ Lam convinced,’ observed Lord | 
dic y, “tcat in six weeks’ time there will not remain a single British sol- 
er int : : ‘ saan’ * ’ ah } } 
ler in the J’eninsula except as a prisoner ‘Though that should bet 
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CHAPTER XI. 

We mustnow read Adele's letter. 

“My dear Valerie, 

“ The die is cast, and I have now a most diflicult game to play. I have 
risked all uponit, and the happiness of my future life is atstake. Butlet 
me narrate what has passed since I made you my confidante. . Of course 
you must know the day on which I was missing. On that day IL walked 
out with him, and we were in a few minutes joined by a friend of his, whom 
he introduced as Major Argat. After proceeding about one hundred 
yards farther we arrived at a chapel, the doors of which were open, and 
the verger looking out, evidently expecting somebody. 

“«« My dear angel,’ said the ce ‘I have the licence in my pocket, 
I have requested the clergyman to attend, he is now in the chapel, and 
allis ready. My friend will be a witness, and there are others in attend- 
ance. You have said that you love me, trust yourself tome. Prove now 
that you are sincere, and consent at once that our hands as well as our 
hearts be united.’ 

“Ohd how [ trembled. I could not speak. The words died away 
upon my lips. [looked athim imploringly. He led me gently, for my 
resistance was more in manner than in effect, and I fouud myself within 
the chapel, the verger bowing as he preceded us, and the clergyman waiting 
at the altar. To retreat appeared impossible; indeed I hardly felt as if 
I wished it, but my feelings were so excited that I burst into tears. 
What the clergyman may have thought of my conduct, and my being 
dressed so little like a bride, I know not, but the colonel handed the 
licence to his friend, who took it to the clergyman while I was recover- 
ing myself. At last we went up to the altar, my head swam, and I hardly 
knew what was said, but I repeated the responses, and 1 was—a wife. 
When the ceremony was over, and I was attempting to rise from my 
knees, I fell, and was carried by the colonel into the vestry, where I re- 
mained ona chair trembling with fear. After a time the colonel asked 
me if I was well enough to sign my name to the marriage register, and 
he put the pen in my hand. I could not see where to sign, my eyes were 
swimming with tears. The clergyman guided my hand to the place, and 
I wrote Adele Chabot. The knowledge what the effect of this signature 
might possibly have upon my husband quite overcame me, and I sank 
my head down upon my bands upon the table. 

***T will send for a.glass of water, sir,’ said the clergyman, leaving the 
vestry to call the verger or clerk, ‘ the lady is fainting.” 

“ After he went out I heard the colonel and his friend speaking in low 
tones apart. Probably they thought that I was not ina condition to pay 
attention to them,—but I had too mfich at stake. 

Yes,’ replied the colonel, ‘ she has signed as you say, but she hardly 
knows what she is about. Depend upon it is asI told you.’ 

«1 did not hear the major’s reply, but I did what the colonel said. 

‘<< Tt’s all the better; the marriage will not be legal, and I can bring 
the parents to my own terms.’ 

‘All doubt was now at an end. He had married me convinced, and 
still convinced that I was Caroline Stanhope, and not Adele Chabot, and 
he had married me supposing that | was an heiress. My blood ran cold, 
and in a few seconds I was senseless, and should have fallen under the 








er it to our retiring from ! out his mistake, and that my future happiness was at stake—I felt glad 
that tue deed was done, and would not have been unmarried again for 


the universe. As I became more composed I felt that it was time to act. 
| wiped away my tears and said, as I smiled upon my husband, who 
held my hand in his, ‘I know that l have behaved very ill, and very 
foolishly, but I was so taken by surprise.’ : 

“* Do you think that I love you the less for showing so much feeling, 
my dearest?’ he replied,‘ no, no, it only makes you still more dear to 
me, as it convinces me what a sacrifice you have made for my sake.’ 

“Now, Valerie, could there be a prettier speech, or one so apparently 
sincere, from anewly-married man to his bride, and yet recollect what he 
had said to his friend not a quarter of an hour before about having my 
parents in his power by the marriage not being legal. I really am in- 
clined to beliéve that we have two souls, a good and an evil one, continu- 
ally striving for mastery ; one for this world, and the other for the next, 
and that the evil one’will permit the good one to have its influence pro- 
vided that at the same time it has its own or an equal share in the direc- 
tion of us. For instance, I believe the colonel was sincere in what he 
said, and really does love me, supposing me to be Caroline Stanhope, 
with the mundane advantage to be gained by the marriage, and that these 
better feelings of humanity are allowed to be exercised and not interfer- 
ed with by the adverse party, who is satisfied with its own Mammon 
share. But the struggle is to come when the evil spirit finds itself defrau- 
ded of its portion, and then attempts to destroy the influence of the good. 
He does love me now, and would have continued tolove me if disappoint 
ment will not tear up his still slightly rooted affections. Now comes my 
task to cherish and protect it till it has taken firm root, and all that w- 
man can do shall be done. I felt that all that I required was time. 

“«¢ Where are we going?’ said T. 

“¢ About twenty miles from London,’ replied my husband, ‘after which, 
that is to-morrow, you shall decide upon our future plans.’ 

“ «I care not where,’ replied I, ‘ with you place is indifferent, only do 
not refuse me the first favour that I request of you.’ 

‘¢*« Depend upon it I will not,’ replied he. ; 

“<< It is this, dearest, take me where you will, but let it be three months 
before we return or come near London. You must feel my reason for 
making this request.’ 

«<7 grant it with pleasure,’ replied he, ‘ for three months I am yours, 
and yours orly. We will live for one another.’ 

“Yes, and never let us mention any thing about future prospects, but 
devote the three montis to each other.’ : 

“*«] understand you,’ replied the colonel, ‘and I promise you it shall 
be so. Iwill have no correspondence even—there shall be nothing to 
annoy you or vex you in any way.’ 

‘«« «For three months,’ said I, extending my hand. 

“* Agreed,’ said he, ‘and to tell you the truth, it would have been my 
own feeling, had it not been yours. When you strike iron, you should do 
it when it is hot, but when you have to handle it, you had better wait till 
it is cool; you understand me, and now the subject is dropped.’ 

“« My husband has adhered most religiously to his word up to the pre- 
sent time, as you willsee by the date of this letter. We are now visiting 
the lakes of Cumberland. Never could a spot be better situated for the 
furtherance of my wishes. The calm repose and silent beauty of these 
waters must be reflected upon the mind of any one of feeling, which the 
colonel certainly does not want, and when you consider that I am exert~ 
ing all the art which poor woman has to please, I do hope and pray to 
Heaven that I may succeed in entwining myself round his heart before 
his worldly viewsare destroyed by disappointment. Pray for me, dear 
Valerie—pray for one who loves you dearly, and who feels that the hap- 
piness of her whole life is at stake, “Yours, 

“ Adele.” 

So far all goes well, my dear Adele, thought I, but we have yet to see 
the end. I will pray for you with all my heart, for you deserve to be 
happy, and none can be more fascinating than you, when you exert your- 
self. What is it in women thatI do not feel which makes them so mad 
after the other sex? Instinct, certainly, for reason is against it. Well, 
I have no objection to help others to commit the folly, provided that I am 
not led into it myself. Such were my reflections as I closed the letter 
from Adele. 4 

A few days afterwards I received a note from Mr. Selwyn, junior, in- 
forming me that his futher had been made a puisne judge. What that 
was I did not know, except that he was a judge on the bench of some 
kind. He also stated his iatention of calling upon me on the next day. 

“ Yes,” thought I, “to receive the music from Caroline. Of course 
she will return it to me when I give her a lesson to-day.” _ J 

I was right in my supposition. Caroline brought me a piece of music 
with a note, saying, “ Here is the music belonging to Miss Selwyn, Va- 
lerie ; will youtake an opportunity of returning it to her? Any time 
will do; I presume, she is in no hurry,” and Caroline coloured up when 
her eyes met mine. 

To punish her, I replied, “Oh, no, there can be no hurry; I shall be 
down at Kew in a fortnight or three weeks, I will take it with me then.” 

« But my note, thanking Mr. Selwyn, will be of very long date,” re- 
plied Caroline, ‘and I want the other piece of music belonging to me 
which I left at Kew.” 

“‘ Well, Caroline, you cannot expect me to be carrying your messages 
and going to the ehambers of a handsome young chancery barrister. By 
the by, I had a note from him this morning, telling me that his father is 
advanced to the bench. What does that mean? 








table had they not perceived that | was dropping over and ran to my | 


support. The arrival of the clergyman with the water recovered me. 


My husband whispered to me that it was time to go, and that a carriage | talked about 
yo ' 


was at the door. 
the carriage first roused me up, and a flood of tears came to my relief. 


I do not recollect how I left the church; the motion of } certain that It 1s. 


‘That his father is made a judge. Is that all he said?” replied Caro- 
line, carelessly. 

“Why, now I think of it, he said that he would call upon me to-mor- 
row, so I can-give him this music when he calls.” 

At this intelligence Caroline’s face brightened up, and she went away. 
Mr. Selwyn called the next day, and I delivered the music and the note. 
He informed me that he had now all his father’s private as well as chan- 
cery business, and wished to know whether he was to consider himself 
my legal adviser. I replied, 

“‘ Certainly ; but that he could not expect the business of a teacher of 
music to be very profitable.” 

“No, nor do | intend that it shall be, but it will be a great pleasure,” 
replied he, very gallantly. ‘I hope you haye some more money to put 
by.” 
“Yes,” replied I, “I have some, but not quite enough; by the end of 
the year I hope to have 500/.” 

‘‘T am glad that you have told me, as a profitable investment may oc- 
cur before that time, and I will secure it for more.” 

He asked permission to read Caroline’s note, and then said that he 
would find the other piece of music, and leave it at Monsieur Gironac’s 
in the course of a day or two. After which he took his leave. I re- 
ceived that evening a letter from Lionel, which had a great effect upon 
me. In it, he stated that at the fencing-school he had made acquaintance 
with a young officer, a Monsieur Auguste de Chatenceuf. That he had 
mentioned to him that he knew a lady of his name in England; that the 
8 had asked him what the age of the lady might be, and he had re~ 
plied. 


“«*Strange,’ said the officer; ‘I hed a very dear sister who was sup- 
posed to be drowned, although the body was never found. Can you tell 
me the baptismal name of the lady you mention?’ , 

‘« It then occurred to me,” continued Lionel, “that I might be impru- 
dent if L answered, and I therefore said that I did not know, but I thought 
you had been called by your friends Annette.” 

«Then it cannot be she,’ replied he, * for my sister’s name was Va- 
lerie. But she may have changed ,her name—describe me her face and 
figure.’ 

“As Lat once felt certain that you were the party, and was aware that 
the early portion of your life was never referred to by you, | thought it 
advisable to put him off the scent, until I had made this communication. 
I therefore replied, ‘ That’ (excuse me) ‘you were very plain, with a 
pug nose, and very short and fat.’ 

“¢Thenit must be somebody else,’ replied the officer. ‘You made 

my heart beat when you first spoke about her, for I loved my sister dear- 
ly, and have never ceased te lament her loss.’ 
” «* He then talked a great deal of you, and gave me some history of 
your former life. I took the opportunity toask whether your unnatural 
mother was alive, and he said, ‘ Yes, and that your father was also alive 
and well.’ 

“ J] did not dare to ask more. Have I done right or wrong, my dear 
Mademoiselle Chatenceuf? If wrong, I can easily repair the error. Your 
brother, for such | presume he is, I admire very much. He is very dif- 
ferent from the oflicers of the French army in general, quite subdued, and 
very courteous, and there is a kind spirit in all he says, which makes me 
like him more. You have no idea of the feeling he showed when he 
you—that is, if it is you—which I cannot but feel almost 
Oue observation of his, I think it right to make known 
to you, which is, that he told me that since your supposed death, your 
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How strange is it, Valerie, that we should be so courageous and such j father h id never held up bis head; indeed, he said that he had never 


cowards at the same time. 
myself, that with a certain knowledge that my husband had deceived 


Would you believe that when I had collected | seen ! 


mn smile since.” 


The above extract from Lionel’s letter created such a revulsion, that I 


| himself—a full conviction of the danger of my position when he found | was obiiged to retire to my chamber to conceal my agitate d teelings from 
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Madame Gironac. I wept bitterly for some time. I thought of what 
my poor father must have Lalered, and the regrets of poor Auguste at my 
supposed death; and I doubted whether I was justified in the act I had 
committed by the treatment I had received from my mother. If she had 
caused me so much pain, was I right in having given so much to others 
who loved me? My poor father, ‘he had never smiled since! Should I 

it him to wear out his days in sorrowing for my loss—oh, no; I no 

nger felt any animosity against others who had ill-treated me. Surely I 
could forgive even my mother, if not for love of her, at all events for love 
of my father and my brother. Yes. | would do so, I was now indepen- 
dent of my mother and all the family. I had nothing to fear from her; I 
could assist my family if they required it. . 

Such were my first feelings—but then came doubts and fears. Could 
not my mother claim me? insist ipon my living with her? prevent my 
earning my livelihood? or if I did employ myself, could she not take 
from me all my earnings? Yes,by the law of France, I thought she could. 
Then again, would she forgive me the three years of remorse? the three 

ears during which she had been under the stigma of having, by her bar- 

arity, caused her child to commit self-destruction? the three years of 
reproach which she must have experienced from my father’s clouded 
brow? Would she ever forgive me my having obtained my independence 
by the very talents which she would not allow me to cultivate? No, 
never, unless her heart was changed. 

After many hoars of reflection, I resolved that I woul! make known 
my existence to Auguste, and permit him to acquaint my father, under a 
promise of secrecy, but that I would not trust myself in France, or allow 
my mother to be aware of my existence, until I could ascertain what her 
power might be over me. But before I decided upon any thing, I made 
up my mind that I would make a confidant, and obtain the opinion of 
Judge Selwyn. By the evening’s post I wrote a note to him, requesting 
that he would let me know when I might have an interview. 

An answer arrived the next day, stating, that Judge Selwyn would call 
and take me down with him te Kew, where I Nh | sleep, and return to 
town with him on the following morning. This suited me very well, and 
as soon as the carriage was off the stones, I said that I was now about to 
confide to him that portion of my life with which he was unacquainted, 
and ask his advice ont Iought to proceed, in consequence of some intel- 
ligence lately communicated by Lionel. 1 then went into the whole de- 
tail, until I arrived at my being taken away from the barracks by Madame 
d’Albret; the remainder of my life he knew sufficient of, and | then gave 
him Lionel’s letter to read, and when he had done so, I stated to bim 
what my wishes and what my fears were, and begged him to decide tor 
me what was best to be done. 

“This is an eventful history, Valerie,” said the old gentleman. “I 
agree with you on the propriety of making your existence known to your 
brother and also to your father, who has been sufficiently punished for his 
cowardice. Whether your father will be able to contain his secret, I 
doubt very much; and from what you have told me of your mother, I 
should certainly not trust myself in France. I am not very well informed 
of the laws of the country, butit is my impression that children are there 
under the control of their parents until they are married. Go to France 
1 therefore would not, unless it were as a married woman, then you will 
be safe. When does Lionel come over?” 

“ He will come at any time if I say F wish it.” 

“Then let him come over, and invite your brother to come with him, 
then you can arrange with him. [ really wish you were married, Vale- 
rie, and I wish also that my son was married; I should like to be a grand- 
father before I die.” 2 

“‘ With respect to my marrying, sir, I see little chance of that; I dislike 
the idea, and, in fact, it would be better to be with my mother at once, 
for I prefer an old tyranny to a new one.” 

“ It does not follow, my dear Valerie; depend upon it there are many 
happy marriages. Am Ia tyrant in my own house? Does my wife ap 
pear to be aslave ?” 

“There are many happy exceptions, my dear sir,” replied I. “ With 
respect to your son’s marrying, I think you need not despair of that; for 
itis my opinion that he very soon will be—but this is a secret, and I must 
say no more.” 

“Indeed,” replied the judge, “ 1 know of no one, and he hardly would 
marry without consulting me.” 

“Yes, sir, I think that he will, and I shall advise him so to do—as it is 
necessary that nothing should be known till it isover. Trust to me, sir, 
that if it does take place, you will be quite satisfied with the choice which 
he makes; but I must have your pledge not to say one word about it. 
You might spoil all.” 

_ The old judge fell back in his carriage in a reverie, which lasted some 
little while, and then said, 

“Valerie, I believe that I understand you now. ° If it is, as I guess, I 
certainly agree with you that I will ask no more questions, as! should for 
many reasons not wish it to appear that I know any thing about it.” 

Soon afterwards we arrived at Kew, and after a pleasant visit, on the 
following morning early I returned to town with the judge. I then wrote 
to Lionel, making known to him as much as was necessary, under pledge 
of secrecy, and stating my wish that he should follow up my brother’s 
acquaintance, and the next time that he came over, persuade him to ac- 
company him, but thathe was not to say any thing to him relative to my 
being his sister on any account whatever. 

_Young Selwyn called the same day that I came from Kew, with the 
piece of music which was missing. 1 made noremarks upon the fact that 
the music might have been delivered to me by his sister, because I felt 
assured that it contained a note more musical than any in the score; I 
gave it to Caroline, and a few days afterwards, observing that she was 
_ and restless, I obtained permission for her to go out with me for the 

ay. Mr. Selwyn happened to call a few minutes after our arrival at 
Madame Gironace’s, and that frequently occurred for nearly two months, 
when the time arrived that she was to be removed from the school. The 
reader will, of course, perceive that I was assisting this affair as much as 
I could. I admit it; and I did so out of gratitude to Mr. Selwyn’s 
father, for his kindness to me. I knew Caroline to be a good girl, and 
well suited to Mr. Selwyn; I knew that she must eventually have a very 
large fortune, and provided that her father and mother would not be re- 
couciled to their daughter after the marriage, that Mr. Selwyn had the 

means by his practice of supporting her comfortably without their as- 
sistance. I considered that 1 did a kindness to Caroline and to Mr. Sel- 
wyn, and therefore did not hesitate; besides I had other ideas on the 
subject which eventnally turned out as I expected, and proved that I 
was right. 

On the last day of September, Caroline slipped out and followed me 
to Madame Gironac’s; Mr. Selwyn was ready with the licence. We 
walked to church, the ceremony was performed, and Mr. Selwyn took his 
bride down to his father’s house at Kew. The old judge was somewhat 
prepared for the event and received her very graciously. Mrs. Selwyn 
and his sisters were partial to Caroline, and followed the example of the 
judge. Nothing could pass off more quietly or more pleasantly. For 
reasons which I did not explain, [ requested Mr. Selwyn for the present’ 
not to make known his marriage to Caroline’s parents ,as I staiiiened it 
would be attended with great and certain advutage, and he promised me 
that he would not only be silent upon the subject, but that all his family 
should be equally so. 

If Mrs. Bradshaw required two bottles of eauale-Cologne and water to 
support her when she heard of the elopement of Adele Chabot, I leave 

the reader to imagine how many she required when an heiress intrusted 
to her charge had been guilty of a similar act. 

As Caroline had not left with me, I was not implicated, and the affair 
Was most inscrutable. She had never been seen walking, or known to 
correspond with any young man. I suggested to Mrs. Bre 
was the fear of her father removing her trom he 


induced her to run away, and that most probably she had gone to her aunt 
Bathurst's, - 

with{his daughter’s disappearance, and giving it as her opinion that she 
had gone to her aunt’s, being very unwilling to return home. 


had not seen for a long time, and demanded his daughter. Madame Ba 
thurst declared that she knew nothing about her 
sed his disbelief, and they parted in high words. 

A few days afterwards the colonel and Adele came to town, the three 
months acceded to her wishes having expired, and now I must relate 
what I did not know till some days afterwards, when I saw Adele, and 
who had the narrative from her husband. 

It appeared that as soon as the colonel arrived in London, still per- 
suaded that he had married Caroline Stanhope, and not Adele Chabot, 
without stating his intention to her, he went to Grosvenor Square and 
requested to see Mr. Stanhope. This was about a fortnight after Caro- 
line’s elopement with Mr. Selwyn. He was admitted, and found Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanhope in the drawing-room. 
Mr. Stanhope received him with great hauteur 

** What may your pleasure be with me. sir ” 
Colonel Jervis, I believe you call yourself 1" 

Now Colonel! Jervis was a man wel] known 
own opinion, uot to know him argued yourself unknow 


Mr. Stanhope expres- 


(Looking at the card.) 


n; he was, there- 


fore, not alittle angry at this reception, and being a really well-bred man, 
was aiso much startled with the vulgarity of both parties. 

“ My name, Mr. Stanhope, as you are pleased to observe,” said the 
colonel with hauteur, “is Jervis, and my business with you is relative 
to your daughter, sir ?” 

“« My daughter, sir ?”’ 

“Our daughter! Why, you don’t mean to tellus that you have run 
away with our daughter ?” screamed Mrs. Stanhope. 

“Yes, madam, such is the fact, she is now my wife, and I trust that 
she is not married beneath herself.” 

“ A colonel !—a paltry colonel !—a match for my daughter ! Why, with 
her fortune she might have married a duke,”’ screamed Mrs. Stanhope. 
« T’llnever speak to the wretch again. Acolonel, indeed! Well, take 
her, and to barracks yourself. You may leave the house. Not a penny 
—no, not a penny do you get. Does he, Stanhope ?” 

“ Not ona a of a farthing,” replied Mr. Stanhope, pompously. “ Go, 
sir: Mrs. Stanhope’s sentiments are mine.” 

The colonel, who was in a towering passion at the treatment he re- 
ceived, now started up and said, “ Sir and madam, you appear to me not 
to understand the usages of good society, and I positively declare that 
had I been aware of the insufferable vulgarity of her parents, nothing 
would have induced me to marry the daughter. I tell you this because [ 
care nothing for you. Yeu are on the stilts at present, but I shall soon 
bring you to your senses; for know, sir, and madam, that although I 
did elope with and marry your daughter, the marriage is not legal, as she 
sawelal under a false name, and that was her own act, net mine. You 
may, therefore, prepare to receive your daughter back when I think fit to 
send her, disgraced and dishonoured, then try if you can match her with 
aduke. Ileave you to digest this piece of information, and now wish 
you good morning. You have my address when you feel inclined to 
apologise, and to do me the justice which I shall expect before a legal 
marriage takes place.” 

So saying, the colonel left the house, and it would be difficult to say 
which of the three parties was in the greatest rage. 


——>—_—_ 
MY FIRST LOVE, AND LAST DUEL. 


Resumed from a former number. 


The demon of war’s arch-prototype on earth—Napoleon, who so long 
made the continent of Kurope one vast charnel-house, had been compell- 
ed on the plains of Waterloo to return his ensanguined sword to its scab- 
bard, and now lay gnawing his chain on an isolated rock in the middle 
of the South Atlantic Ocean, to which the confederated Powers, he had 
so often braved and vanquished, had securely bound him. Alas, Napoieon ! 

“Yet worse, for then, 
To tear thy image from the love of men, 
They wrenched thee from thy kindred ; from the arms, 
And haply from the heart, of her, whose charms 
Were as thy deed’s fair guerdon: in thy den 
They left thee widow’d, childless, and apart, 
To waste, and wither there in brokenness of heart !”’ 

England was gradually relieving herself from the heavy pressure of the 
taxes, consequent on the system she had for years pursued, of subsidiz- 
ing the armies of her impoverished allies; the vineyards of France and 
Portugal again shot forth their luxuriant stems, and the olives ripened 
unmolested on the sunny hills of Spain and Italy. 

** Peace on earth, and good will to man,” 


was "goa | henceforth to be the principal connecting link of our new 
political creed. 

Whilst the nations of Europe were, however, thus reposing, the bone of 
contention had been cast among the habitants of a distant hemisphere. 
The Spanish colonies were breaking, link by link, the chain of Tonpes. 
ism, which had so long fettered their energies. Freedom was pluming 
her wing, preparatory to a first essay to soar into the realms of light, 
from the torpidity with which ages of darkness had encompassed her ; 
and her plaintive cry for assistance was soon responded to by the unem- 
ployed chivalry of England and France. 

About the close of the year eighteen hundred and , an expedi- 
tion sailed trom the Thames for the Spanish Main, consisting of a corvette, 
mounting 22 guus, and three large merchant brigs, conveying the full 
Staff of three regiments of cavalry, an artillery and rifle corps, together 
with the necessary arms and equipments appertaining to each. 

For the first few days after clearing the land, the air—very unusual at 
that season—was clear, as well as frosty, but with short and baffling 
winds, and those invariably favourable to our destination. That we had 
now, however, reached the latitude of the dreaded Bay of Biscay was 
made evidently manifest by the short heaving billows, which, even in 
moderate weather, is so peculiarly its distinctive attribute. The temper- 
ature, as I have already stated, was extremely cold, yet no cloud within 
the compass of our visible horizon catheaied é coming storm; indeed, 
as evening approached, a light but steady breeze sprang up from 
the desired quarter, promising us a speedy transit to a more genial cli- 
mate, and the advantages attendant upon the regular trade-winds. By 
dusk, the whole of our little squadrou were well in sight, and when the 
corvette, acting as Commodore, hoisted her poop-lanteris, readily acknow- 
ledged the signal. 

The corvette was a beautiful specimen of French nayal architecture, 
and built expressly as a pleasure yacht for Napoleon; but was subsequent- 
ly captured by the British, I believe in one of those cutting-out expedi- 
tions in which, during the early part of the war, our gallant seamen so 
frequently distinguished themselves. She was now, independently of 
her temporary fittings as a transport, laden with ord nance, small-arms, 
and stores of every description, for the use of the Colombians, sent out 
by mercantile speculators, on guarentee of an accredited agent in Lon- 
don ; and, in addition to the head-quarters of the expedition. was manned 
by a double crew, as it was intended, in the event of certain conditions 
being complied with on the part of the republican Government, that 
she should eee ms form an additional acquisition to their infant navy. 

When the officers quitted the deck at six p. m., for the purpose of 
dining, everything wore a propitious aspect: the breeze, however, had 
freshened considerably, and to eyes not strictly nautical it might have ap- 
peared that tne vessel rather laboured under too great a press of canvas: 
as the officers, however, among whom was an old Lieutenant of the Roya! 
Navy,—a passenger going out to join the Colombian marine,—gave no 
orders for its reduction, it was natural to infer that no danger was to be 
apprehended. 

Two and twenty officers assembled round the cabin dinner-table, and 
having freely partaken of the bountiful fare provided, the cloth was re- 
moved: and it being Saturday night, we all prepared to spend a portion of 
it in the hilarious conviviality with which at sea it is customary to hail its 
advent, when suddenly the cabin dead-lights were stove in, and a torrent 
of water swept the table of its entire furnishing, and we found ourselves 
floundering among the wreck of decanters, glasses, &c., in ‘‘ most admir- 
ed disorder.” The naval oflicer was the first to recover his equilibrium 
and rush upon deck, emphatically advising our more immediate Com- 
mander to keep all land-lubbers below. To tell the truth, this precaution 
was needless, as no one sought to remove from the position into whieh he 
was first thrown, further than to steady himself by whatever fixture he 
could grasp; indeed, the ludicrous blended with the awful. Few of us 
knew the full extent of our danger; yet, by the light of the 
lamp, which still retained its pendent position, the various countenances 
which its rays reflected, presented a combination of panic-stricken fea- 





Upon this hint, she wrote to Mr. Stanhope, acquainting him | f 


He had sent up his card, and | 


about town, and, in his | 


tures. Luckily, however, by the prompt exertions of the ship’s officers 
and crew, the threatened catastrophe was speedily averted, the temporary 


| inconvenience remedied by a change of dry clothing, and we resumed 


radshaw that it | our places at the replenished board, with many jocular comments on our 
r protection which had | late immersion. 


That our situation had been extremely critical may be judged from the 
act that the corvette was, for the space of several minutes, making stern- 
| way, at an impetus of ten knots A furious gust of wind, the precursor 


Mr. Stan- | ofa heavy gale, tore the wheel from the grasp of the helmsm: ; 
a 5 Mr. ! i y gale, 2 > gras 3 aan, threw 
hope was furious ; he immediately drove to Madame Bathurst's, whom he | the ve ant ' 


ssel up in the wind’s eye, and the next moment she was taken all 
a-back. 

Within an hour succeeding this event, the gale had increased to a hur- 
ricane, and we were again startled in the midst of our festivities by the 
sound of cannon, that every now and then, during a tem yorary lull, caine 
booming over the watery waste. On reaching the fake. how different 
was the scene presented to our view from what it had been a few hours 
previously! The ship had been reduced to nearly bare poles. and was 
labouring dreadfully ; one moment buried in the trough of the sea, the 
next elevated on the foaming crest of a gigantic wave. As the scud flew 
| past, brief glances were occasionally obtained of our three consorts, from 

one of whom, the nearest to us, the signals of distress we had heard pre- 
ceeded. Her lanterns could at intervals be dimly seen through the haze 
| which surrounded us, yet no assistance could be afforded, as no boat ever 
constructed could have floated an instant amid this war of elements. We 
could, therefore, only commiserate the unfortunate crew and passengers 
of that apparently doomed vessel, as a partial and momentary glimpse 
would betray to us her dismasted hull contending with the turbulent bil- 
| lows, that might be truly described as “ running mountains high.” 





tial 
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length a shrill and piercing cry rose far above the storm, announcing the 
fatal consummation of our too faithful forebodings. Her lights flashed 
for an instant more vividly, as if to mark her whereabouts, and then be- 
came extinguished, as the water-logged hulk settled gradually down into 
the depths of the ocean* 
* And first one universal shriek there rushed, 
Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 
Of echoing thunder ; and then all was hush’d, 
Save the wild wind and the remorseless dash 
Of billows; but at intervals there gush’d, 
Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 
A solitary shriek,—the bubbling cry 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony.” , 

The melancholy loss of so many comrades afflicted us with the most 
poignant regret; and we sought our respective berths and hammocks 
with a grateful thanksgiving to that providence which had hitherto pre- 
served us from a similar destiny, and which we were lately so nearly par- 
ticipating. We had not long left the island of Madeira, however, where 
we only stayed the time necessary to procure some wine and fruit, than we 
began in some measure to shake off the depression of spirits the recent 
lamentable event had at first engendered. The weather had now also 
become mild and beautiful, and, as the trade-breeze gently filled our 
sails, and wafted us on our course, we seemed to forget in the contempla- 
tion of the active scenes that awaited our future, the disastrous conse- 
quences of the past. 

Our little armament was composed, as is invariably the case in all aux- 
iliary levies, of the most heterogeneous materials. The veteran and raw 
recruit, aged experience and youthful presumption were here to be met 
in juxta-position, and would have bade defiance to the most skilful com- 
mander to blend the various elements of temper into one harmonious 
whole; sc that, by the time we reached our first port of rendezvous, 
several disputes had arisen, the settlement of which was held in abeyance 
until our landing was effected, when several affairs of honour came off, 
with, however, no very important results. 

After touching at two or three islands, we made sail for that of ; 
where we expected to receive our definite orders from an agent, who was 
stationed there in anticipation of our arrival. 

It was a lovely morning when the corvette, enveloped in a Cloud of 
canvas, with a breeze just sufficient to ripple the now calm ocean, and 
temper the rays of a tropical sun, followed by, alas! only two of her 
three former consorts, majestically opened the spacious bay of St. G " 
and shortly afterwards took up her anchorage in front of the town; vie 
houses of which, with their white-washed walls, green jalousies and bal- 
conies, presented a most lively and picturesque appearance. The island 
seemed clothed in verdure, and the light and charming villas of the offi- 
cial authorities and planters, cresting as they did every eminence around 
and in rear of the town, even to the heights in the distance, glistening in 
the sun, and seeming to peep from the rich foliage of the tropical fruit 
and cocoanut-trees in which they were partly embowered, would have 

yuzzled the pencil of no mean artist to have done justice to the varied 
eauties of the scene. The air, too, was laden with the perfume of a 
thousand odoriferous plants indigenous to the soil, whilst the ripe and 
luscious’ king of fruitage—the pine—musk and water-melon, tamarind, 
sour-sop, pn endless variety of others, tempted our appetite and al- 
layed our thirst. ; 

My first impressions of delight, however, occasioned by this exlube- 
rant loveliness of West Indian scenery, became mellowed, as it were, 
when subsequently gazing upon it from beneath the awning of our ves- 
sel, I reflected on the vast number of my fellow creatures to whom the 
periodical insalubrity of the climate had proved so truly fatal; and I 
could notavoid assimilating inmy mind the gorgeous landscape I was then 
coutemplating with the painted sepulchre, that only denotes more point- 
edly the rottenness within. : 

We had now occupied our present anchorage some days, anxiously 
awaiting the arrival of some small craft, better adapted at this season of 
the year for the passage of the bar and shifting sandsof the Orinoco River, 
which were to transport our little armament to its ulterior point of dis- 
embarkation; and this delay had been at first agreeably enough com- 
pensated by excursions on shore during the cooler portions of the mor- 
ning and evening; but at length the usual results of inaction, more espe- 
cially observable in disorganized bodies, began to develope themselves 
in a too evident relaxation of discipline among many of the officers, which 
wus 8 veedily followed by its natural consequences, insubordination, and 
even ianalien, among the men. From the peculiar nature of the expe- 
dition no arbitrary measures could be adopted to enforce obedience. Sta- 
tioned in a British port, they were necessarily under the surveillance of 
the official authorities of the island, who were, indeed, bound to afford 
protection to any claimant, without reference to the infraction of the oath 
which each and all had taken to an alien flag. Physical power, 
therefore, being totally out of the question, the Commandant of the Brit- 
ish auxiliaries had only the moral weapons of reason and persuasion by 
which he could hope to stem the current of disaffection, and preserve at 
least a remnant of his followers from abandoning the cause which they 
had voluntarily embraced. This partially succeeded, and the arrival of 
the expected vessels seemed to promise a more effectual bar to further 
desertion, by the contemplated speedy prosecution of our voyage. Short- 
ly after day-break on the worning of , , asmall vessel, with all the 
heavy baggage, under charge ofaCaptain’s guard, was despatched tor the 
Orinoco as the herald of our approach. This event was productive ot 
much good, inasmuch that subsequently none evinced the slightest dis- 
position to remain long separated from their dearly-prized luggage. 

For the better understanding of the melancholy catastrophe which itis 
my painful task to relate, it will be necessary to observe, that that bane 
of good fellowship—party-spirit, had long been making its insidious ap- 
proaches among us. ‘The occasional injudicious exactions of superiors 
were responded to by sullen submissivenesss on the part of interiors, 
many of these latter deeming themselves better qualified for, aud more 
entitled to, command, in consequence of having enjoyed the trifling ad- 
vantage of perhaps afew days’ seniority in their correspondent grades in 
the British Service; entirely overlooking the injustice, by the same rule, 
of infringing the right of precedency established by priority of appoint- 
ment in the service of a foreign State! In fact, acrimonious jealousies, 
springing from these heart-burnings of defeated ambition, more or less 
pervaded our little community ; and, on this, our last day’s sojourn in an 
English harbour, even amid the excitement of preparation for departure, 
petty bickerings continually arose, and ill-feeling spread its baleful intlu- 
ence around us. : 

It had always been my maxim, and one rigidly adhered to under all 
circumstances, never to mix myself up with any clique or party be the 
intents or purposes what they might; such was my line of policy, although 
[had but few imitators ; indeed, with the honourable exception only of two 
or three individuals, the entire aggregate was composed of fellows that 
would split upon the difference of a hair’s breadth. As 1s ever the case, 
however, in the futile endeavour to offend none, we displeased all, and 
soon found that our little minority, so seemingly secure in Its neutrality, 
had become the butt against which the shafts of the whole was directed. 

With regard to myself individually, I cared little or nothing for the 
petty annoyances to which I might be subjected, and determined to en- 
counter with silent contempt alone any manifestation of an enmity, which 
I had so innocently and unintentionally excited. But, alas! I was little 
aware, what dire effects may spring from even the most weak and con- 
temptible sources. oo 

The evening of the morning that had witnessed the departure of the 
schooner containing the heavy baggage was appointed for our quitting 
the cervette and larger vessels for the synall craft, now anchored in cur 
immediate vicinity ; several of the officers were on shore, and those who 
had the means, diligently supplying themselves with wine and delicacies 
for the special comfort of the inner man, during the progress of the com- 
ing voyage, whilst those who remained, were cram oy ms hag detached 
groups, or listlessly reclining beneath the awning ofthe deck. The heat 
was intense ; nor the slightest zephyr fanned the atmosphere, or rippled 
the mirror-like surface of the ample bay; the very seams of the deck, 
even those parts of it partially protected by over-hanging canvas, shrauls 
from their blistered caulkings, and opened their dumb mouths as if plead 
ing for moisture. 

‘As L leaned over the taftrail, and contemplated for the last day, as I 
then thought, the diversified scenery that presented itself to my view, i 
could not avoid inwardly ruminating on the precarious nature of the ser 
vice in which I had embarked ; and yet, whilst even mentally contrasting 
the perils of the war of extermination I was so soon to encounter, with the 
smiling peacefulness of all animate and inanimate objects withiu the com 
pass of my vision, I felt almost a morbid desire for immediate change, W ith 
Little or no reference to the results it might produce. 1 was, in fact, 12 
that state of languor which usually precedes or accompanies slow nervous 














* The Indian foundered in this storm ; her crew and passengers—a' ng 
the latter Lieut. Col. Sk- , who had long previously commanded the 
Cavalry Depot at Maidstone,—amounting in the whole to upwards f 
one hundred and eighty souls, perished with the ill-fated vessel. Part 0 
her stern, with the name painted thereon, was subsequently picked up 





A \ off the Spanish coast. 
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EE - - 
that I required the strong sti- 
mulant of energetic action to rouse my impulses to their healthful beat, 
There is, [ have no doubt, at periods, a certain mysterious influence at work 
within us, when the mind is powerfully impressed with presentiments of 
ood or evil; indeed, I have in more than one instance tested the truth 
of this assertion. On the present occasion, the innate conviction that [ 
was perscnally menaced by some terrible calamity was not to be shaken 
by any efforts of my reasoning faculties; true, I was ignorant whence, or 
how svon the bolt might be discharged at my devote head, but, that it 
would suddenly and surely reach me, | most religiously believed. 

I was only awakened from the reverie into which I had falien, by the 
duty that now devolved upon me in conjunction with others, to superin- 
tend the removal of the men forming part of the expedition on board the 
corvette, with the allotted provisions, to the small schooner which had 
been chartered for our reception ; this was etfected before dusk, and cer- 
tainly, the narrow aud confined limits of our new floating-oarrack offered 
but a poor equivalent for the comfort aud accommodation of the one we 
had been compelled to relinquish. The small cabin contained but two 
berths, previously occupied by the Master and his Mate, aud now des- 
tined to the temporary use of the senior officer aud his second in com- 

d. 
The deck was literally strewed with individuals of every grade, each, 
metaphorically speaking, “ pricking for the softest plank,” on which to 
stretch, if not repose, his wearied limbs. Of course, the only bedding of 
the men consisted of their great coats, with knapsacks for their pillows, 
whilst the military cloak aud valise performed similar services for the 
fficers. : 
y And here, it is requisite to inform the reader—wherefore will be short- 
ly apparent—that this cloak of ample dimensions, composed of blue 
camblet and lined with crimson serge, had the inside of its collar faced 
with white velvet, on which was stamped in black marking ink, the ini- 
tials of its owner. When not in use, they were invariably rolled and 
firmly strapped to the valise; mine was, under my own inspection, thus 
corofaily adjusted, aud consigned to the charge of my servant. As the 
night closed in, many of the officers returned from their day’s leave, seve- 
ral of whom gave visible tokens that they had been sacrificing at any 
other shrine than that of temperance, aud indeed, seemed by no means 
disinclined to continue and extend their orgies to alate hour. These in- 
tentions, if such they had, were, however, 8 eedily defeated by avery na- 
tural, yet tovrally unexpected impediment. } he sky had become suddenly 
evercast, and dense masses of clouds sweeping up trom the westward, ina 
few’ moments entirely obscured the so-lately clear and starlit firmament; 
whence, suspended like one huge pall over nature’s obsequies, they dis- 
charged their watery torrents in such tremendous volume as tropical cli- 
mates can alone exhibit. 

All was instant commotion on deck, the flow of wine yielded to the 
flow of water, each endeavoured to secure some place of temporary 
shelter, and being near the companion-ladder at the time, I made but one 
spring to thecabin, which was instantaneously filled to excess. Luckily, 
in these latitudes, the very fury of the storm entails its rapid exl..ustion, 
so, that ere half-an-hour had elapsed, the canopy of heaven resumed its 
former brightness, and no other evidence of the recent pitiless shower re- 
mained save the humid deck, and a few dripping bipeds, who, from 
want ofa place of retreat, had been necessarily exposed to its drenching 
effects. en _ . 

Having remained below till its stifling atmosphere rendered it no 
longer tenable, I returned upon deck, and seeking a vacant space amid 
the prostrate forms that everywhere encumbered it, summoned my ser- 
vaut to bring me my valise, when to his consternation, as well as my 
own, I discovered that my cloak had been abstracted. That this had 
been premeditatedly effected, I entertained not the slightest doubt, since, 
as I have before stated, I had myself attended to the secure fastening 
of the straps, which now lay unbuckled before me. , This, considering the 
extreme coldness of the night air, independent of the dampness arising 
from the late heavy fall of rain, was a serious encroachment upon my 
prospective comforts, and as may be naturally inferred, somewhat tend- 
ed to ruffle my temper, the more especially, as I detected the sound of 
ironical laughter proceeding from more than one individual extended 
around me. I was thoroughly convinced that this practical joke had 
been perpetrated for my special annoyance, but 1 did not then think it 
bore any reference toadeeper design. ; 

I, however, speedily decided upon my line of conduct, and having di- 
rected the Serjeant of the night-watch to accompany me with a lantern, 
proceeded deliberately amid Jeers and taunts to examine the collars of the 
cloaks worn by each, in regular rotation. My search was at first fruitless, 
till my eye became at length directed to a tigure reclining on a locker at 
the stern of the vessel, apparently in deep repose, enveloping which, | 
immediately recognised the missing roquelaure.g 

{ must candidly confess, that my anger, excited as Jit had bee by the 
contumelious treatment I experienced, was no longer subject to control, 
and under its indiscriminating influence, I rudely divested the sleeper of 
the covering, which ] concluded he had surreptitiously obtained, and ac- 
companied, too, by such vituperative expressions as my feelings at this 
moment suggested. I listened to no explanations, indeed, | am now 
wholly unconscious whether any were offered, but strode indignantly to 
my corner amid the most profound silence, which even the late scotfers 
evinced no disposition to break. 

My night was a sleepless one. As the agitation I had undergone sub- 
sided, my heart became gradually susceptible to more generous emotions; 
I began to reflect, as far at least as regarded the individual principally 
concerned, whether [ might not have been too premature in attributing 
tohim, a culpable prescience of the offence, which he was the perhaps 
innocent victim of consummating. His features were familiar to me, and 
I had remarked during the Voyage, that he had appeared studious, and 
rather kept himself aloof from the general society of his brother officers ; 
of his name, I was not then cognizant, though I recollected on one or two 
occasions, hearing him addressed, by a young man, whose companion- 
ship he more exclusively appeared to select, by the familiar epithet of 
Charles. 

With the first dawn of morning I arose from my recumbent position, 
and having completed my brief toilette as well as circumstances would 
—— began to perambulate one side ofthe small deck, not unmindfual, 

ut perfectly regardless of the scowls of some and averted looks ofother 
ofits military occupants, when I was joined by my friend, whom I shall, 
for certain reasons, designate by the appellative of Sullivan. Capt. Sul- 
livan had just come off in ashore-boat, and had brought with him some 
savoury additaments to a ration breakfast, of which he kindly requested 
me to partake, and whilst our servants were making arrangements for the 
same, | drew him aside, and made him acquainted with the occurences 
of the past night, together with the doubts to which my reflections of the 
morning had given birth. 

Sullivan was a fair sample of an Irish gentleman; generous, warm- 
hearted, and brave in the best sense of the word. His advice on the 
present affair, perfectly coinciding with my own preconceived opinion, 
determined my immediate adoption of it, more especially, that he 
strengthened the idea, which I had already formed, that Lieutenant 
“ Bradford,’—so he named the young man whom I pointed out to him,— 
had been made the unconscious scape-goat of a party; nor was this our 
joint view of the subject, to lack further illustration; for, at the very mo- 
ment we had arrived at this conclusion, a non-commisioned officer came 
aft with the Lieutenant’s cloak, which he stated had been tound cast 
among the great coats, and other miscellaneous traps belonging to the 
men in the fore part of the vessel. 

Grieved as { betore felt at the hasty ebullition of temper which I had be- 
trayed my regrets were now doubly enhanced, and I ardently longed to 
make the amende honorable as publicly as had been given my unreflective 
offence. I, therefore, requested Capt. Sullivan to assemble the whole of 
the officers on the quarter-deck, which had no sooner been effected, than 
f advance ed, and tendered to Lieut. Bradford the expression of my heart- 

felt contrition, for the harsh language which, in a moment of irritation, 
I “~ used towards him, and earnestly solicited the acceptance of my 
apology. 


Bradtord’s features evinced evident satisfaction at this unexpected pro- 
ceeding on my part, and scarcely had I concluded, ere his extended hand 
grasped mine, whilst his lips hastened toassure me that the painful oc- 
currence should henceforth, in his mind, be consigned to utter obli- 
vion. 

The countenances of those who witnessed the above scene assumed a 
variety of aspects, but not a single dissentient voice then ventured to 
impugn the propriety of our reconciliation ; few there—and among them 
were some old officers—would probably have had the moral courage thus 
to have acted. Still lam persuaded, that in many instances of dispute, 
where arbitrament has been sought in the dernier ressort, had the insane 
dogmas of false honour yielded to the better impulses of human nature, 
and he whose conscience convicted him of wrong, exerted the true manly 


fortitude to acknowledge his fault, rather than persist in it until reparation 
became impossible, much unnecessary bloodshed might have been avert- 


ed. How diminished innumbers would have been the victims to acode as 


| enmity, could my so doing have saved the victim they had offered up on the 


| and this silent demonstration of good will, under existing circumstances, 


He Atbion. 








the sad reality, would have fallen beneath this modern Juggernaut ; and 
how many social and endearing ties, in all relations of life, thus cruelly 
dissevered, might otherwise have reinained happy and united! — 

My mind thus happily tranquillized at the fortunate termination of an 
affair which had caused me much self-reproach, I joined my friend in his 
morning’s repast, which having concluded, we were listlessly reclining 
against the larboard bulwark, enjoying the luxury of a cigar, and watch- 
ing the curling and fragrant smoke as it floated on the clear and ambient 
air. The serene beauty of the cloudless sky—for the sun had not yet 
nearly attained its meridian—was delightfully ge ee by the early sea- 
breeze, that breaking, in its progress to the land, the otherwise calm and 
placid ocean into innumerable tiny ripples, caused the sails—extended to 
dry on board the schooner—to flap lazily against the masts, and impart a 
delicious coolness to the pis deck. 

Our attention was, however, suddenly attracted by witnessing the de- 
scent of several officers, in succession, to the little cabin, and on likewise 
observing that others, from the various groups around,—as though in com- 
pliance with a previous intimation,—proceeded to the same place, evi- 
dently of conference! This circumstance struck me as singular; but on 
my friend’s remark, that he supposed they were planning some excur- 
sion for the day in the event of our not sailing, I felt no further interest 
in the matter. 

An hour or more had elapsed; we had received no orders from the 
Commander of the expedition, who was still on shore, relative to our stay 
or departure; aud I was on the point of suggesting to my friend the ex- 
pediency of our paying a brief'and last visit to the town, with the view of 
obtaining some information, when I was accosted by a young officer, who 
politely requested a few minutes’ conversation with me in private. He, 
who now addressed me, was scarcely more than a lad, of handsome yet 
somewhat dandified appearance, and whom I instantly recognised as hav- 
ing been the intimate associate of Bradford. Begging that Sullivan would 
await my return on the same spot, and bowing to Lieut. Mansfield in 


vesse], where we should be less likely to meet interruption, aud prepar- 
ed to listen to his communication, the real nature of which did not for a 
moment strike me. 

Judge then, reader, my surprise, my indignation,—this last feeling, 
however, not unmixed with pity for the unfortunate and m‘sguided 
dupe of a cowardly party,—when Mansfield acquainted me that he 
was deputed on the part of Lient. Bradford to reject the apology (so re- 
cently accepted!) which | had made him, and demanded the “ satisfac- 
tion’ due from one gentleman to another, as soon as I could make it 
convenient. 

“ And, this, Sir,”’ said I, scarcely able to retain my contempt, “is the 
deliberate message of one who, barely two hours since, in the presence 
of our assembled comrades, proffered to me the hand of friendship ?” 

“ True,” responded Manstield ; ‘but my friend Bradford now acts 
solely in accordance with the expressed opinions of a majority of the 
officers, who have held a meeting upon the subject, and even threatened 
expulsion from their society, unless he repair the honour of the corps, 
which in his person, they deem to have been compromised by your of: 
fence, and his submission to it.” 

“Say rather Sir, that they have had the address to make your friend’s 
inexperience subservient to their base desigus. However, since he has 
cast himself into the breach—a position which, I firmly believe, neither 
of his advisers would individually contest with him—why he must abide 
the consequences. Any previous offence of mine I must consider as fully 
cancelled by my late proffered and accepted atonement. This is my re- 
ply to your mission. My friend, Capt. Sullivan, will settle with you the 
requisite preliminaries, and I care not how speedily the affair be decided. 
My friend will attend you without delay ;” saying which, with an inclina 
tion of the head, I withdrew. 

On rejoining Sullivan, I hastened to explain the purport of my late ia- 
terview. He listened to me with sympathy, and squeezing my hand in 
his, merely exclaimed, ‘“ We have then no other alternative !” and pro- 
ceeded to make the definitive arrangements with my opponent’s 
second. 

Perceiving that the cabin was now entirely without occupants, I glad- 
ly availed myself of its privacy ; I felt the necessity of a brief self-com- 
‘nunion. I arraigued every action of mine, in reference to the affair at 
issue, before the unerring tribunal of conscience, and its verdict was an 
acquittal. I had tried every honourable means of pacification and failed ; 
any further concession on my part would not only prove unavailing, but 
justly subject ine to the imputation of poltronnerie, and I well knew that 
the courage of a soldier, like the chastity of Ciesar’s wife, should be free 
from even the taint of suspicion. 
bearings ; not a loop-hole presented itself by which I could escape with 
credit from the horns of the dilemma on which destiny had fixed me, and 
I could only come to one conclusion, so emphatically expresssed in the 
last sentence uttered by my friend Sullivan, ‘‘We have then no other 
alternative !”’ 
meeting was to take place about a mile below the town, ona sandy beach, 
shaded by an avenue of cocoa-nut trees; and that a boat was getting 
ready for our conveyance thither. The next difficalty,—and one not | 
easily surmounted,—was to procure weapons ; for, although there was no 
deticiency of holster-pistols, there was, with the exception of those be- | 


but one pair of Manton’s, or Nock’s hair-triggers to be found, and these 
had been already appropriated by the adverse party ; and strange to say, 
my friend’s proposition that we should mutually participate in the ad- 
vantage, in order to equalize the chances, was sternly, if not discour- 
teously, negatived by Mansfield. Large cavalry pistols, with a musket 
bore, were out of the question; so that 1 was obliged to trust to the doubt- 
ful efficiency of a borrowed pair of brass barrels, scarcely exceeding in 
length the largest pocket-size. 

Notwithstanding the varied emotions incidental to my position, I could 
not repress a smile, at the glance of unfeigned contempt cast by Sullivan 
on the miserable substitutes for legitimate barking-irons, which he was en- 
deavouring to render as serviceable as possible. ‘ Arrah, then, my boy !” 
said he, “I was just after thinking, there was some trifling difference be- 
tween these beggarly pop-guns and the nate little pair of infallibles—quite 
family heir-looms—which I have seen my old uncle, Terence O'Sullivan, 
of Ballivallen Castle, in the county of Kerry, handle with glistening eye, 
and as much delicacy of touch as would a gentleman his lady’s hand. By 
the powers then, they were real beauties, and had done execution in their 
time: six notches on each stock, the record of as many fatal hits, not to 
mention the number of times they merely winged their game. Ah! then, 
I heartily wish we had them here for the nonce;” saying which, he threw 
another rueful look on his now finished task, and half muttering tc himself, | 
“Who knows? Fortuna juvat audaci,’ grasped my hand, and preceded 
me to the boat, which already awaited us. 

I found that, in addition to the principals and their respective seconds, 
the boat contained three medical attendants, one of whom, a particular 
friend, had proposed to accompany us. None of the crew were admitted; 
the seconds and surgeons agreeing to row in turn. Bradford and myself 
occupied, one the stern, and the other the bows: so that all communication 
was perfectly prevented. As we shoved off from the vessel’s side nume- 
rous faces were directed towards us from the gangway, and it was clearly 
evident that more than a hint of our intention had generally circulated. | 
The officers gazed upon us with features as callous as must have been the 
hearts that had fomented a trivial quarrel into the importance of a deadly 
feud. {[ returned their looks with one of deep unmitigated scorn. I would, 
at that moment, most willingly have run the gauntlet of their collective 


altar of their selfish and contemptible pride. 

As we shot past the bows of the schooner, crowded with non-commis- 
sioned officers and men (my position in the boat rendering me more conspi- 
cuously visible to them,) the hand of each was simultaneously raised to his 
cap, in token of respect. I had always been a general favourite with them; 


afforded me inexpressible pleasure. I stood up for an instant, and took off 
my barrette, in acknowledgment of the salute, and this movement, very 
unintentionally on my part, elicited a cheer that echoed far and wide, and 


token of acquiescence, I walked forward with him to the bows of the | 


I examined the subject under all its | 


longing to the Commanding Officer, which were of course unattaintable, | 
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When the seconds were engaged in measuring the ground, loading the 
death-dealing tubes, and completing the‘other arrangements usual on similar 
occasions, I sauntered to and fro on the sandy beach, accompanied by my 
friend and surgeon, who did not hesitate to confirm my previously conceived 
opinions, that the opposite party had come predetermined to carry out the 
affair, cote gui conte, to the last extremity. ‘He had,” he said, “been a 
silent but not inattentive witness to the arrangements and even threats 
employed to induce Bradford to renew the fracas which had been apparent- 
ly so amicably adjusted; nor could they for some time,” he continued, 
bring him to comply with their suggestions; and even when he did con- 
sent, it was qualified with the avowal, that he had no feelings of self-vin- 
dictiveness to gratify; so that, whatever might be the result, the odium and 
consequences would rest with themselves. Poor Bradford,” added my 
friend, in conclusion, “he is more to be pitied than condemned; he had no 
other resource than to yield, or submit to the worst stigma that can attach 
to a soldier’s reputation.” 

‘There was one mode of action,” I replied, “that might have occurred 
to an old soldier, and which, had Bradford’s position and mine been. re- 
versed, I should have assuredly adopted, and, 1 am inclined to believe, not 
without success.” 

“ How so?” exclaimed the surgeon; “ pray enlighten my ignorance.” 

“ Thus, then: you were present, if I mistakemot, when | made an apo-~ 
logy to Bradford before the assembled officers, and noted his ready accept- 
ance thereof ?” 

*‘T was present; and deemed the atonement and acceptance alike hone 
ourable to both.” 

“Did you hear any remonstrance offered, or expressions uttered, by a 
single individual, condemnatory of the proceeding 2?” 

“ Not a syllable.” . 

“Good! Now, mark ;—(mind, I am assuming my position to be that of 

Bradford’s;)—had I been summoned before a clique of men, and urged by 
them to falsify and repudiate the words of conciliation, with which, in all 
| Sincerity, and unchecked by comment, I had so lately greeted the acknow- 
ledgment of an unpremeditated offence, my reply would have been, an in- 
dignant refusal ; and, in answer to any menaces they might have ventured 
toindulge, should have boldly declared, that although my sense of justice 
would not admit of the slavish acquiescence they exacted, I should not 
scruple to hold the first man that cast a slur upon my conduct, by attribut- 
ing it to unworthy motives, personally responsible for the insult, and that 
he, or each in succession, if so inclined, might have an early opportunity of 
putting my resolution to the test. For you may put it down as an invari- 
able maxim, that those who evince themselves the most eager in promoting 
a quarrel are ever the least ready or willing, individually, to incur the con- 
| sequences.” 
{ The fact is undeniable ;—but here comes Sullivan. God preserve you. 
You have, at all events, the consolation of knowing that you did every 
thing to avoid the collision which has been forced upon you.’ With a 
friendly pressure of the hand we then separated, and I hastened to join 
Sullivan, with whom I proceeded to my allotted station. 

Ten paces had been marked out, and the sand at each extremity slightly 
moved, so as to denote our respective positions. Bradford was already in 
his place, and as 1 took mine opposite to himI threwa glance on his coun 





tenance; it was deadly pale, but his whole bearing was map and col- 
lected; he seemed as one conscious of having an ungracious task imposed 


upon him, and which he had, against his better judgment, nerved himself 
todischarge. For my own part, I felt as calm as at any previous moment 
ofmy existence; nota pulse throbbed with the slightest accelerated move- 
ment, and when the pistol was placed in my hand its very contact _ 
peared to impart additional self-possession. 1 had within myself secre y 
resolved not to direct my first shot at the person of my opponent, thou 

in a line, apparently to others, so slightly diverging that it could not be 
considered in the light of a second apology, and which my pee, 8 of 
the usual practice in such cuse, of firing in the air, would necessarily beso 
construed. 

The words agreed upon by the seconds as the signal were, “Gentle- 
| men, are you ready? then fire.” All having assumed their appropriate 

places, a brief pause ensued: then was the question forming the caution 
put in a firm and measured voice, and no sooner answered in the affirma- 
tive than followed by the final mandate, nearly simultaneous with which 
was the report of both our weapons. We still remained erect and un- 
scathed. The ball of my antagonist had passed within an inch of my right 
ear,—indeed much too close, as I thought, to be pleasant. Sullivan, how- 
ever, reminded me, thata “ miss was as good as amile,” and I had ample 
reason to believe the truth of the adage. 

Willing to make one other and last attempt to settle the affair, more es- 
pecially conceiving that the late exchange of shots presented a favourable 
opening for that purpose, I beckoned Sullivan to me, and charged him 
with @ proposition to the effect that though I could make no further con- 

cession in language, or otherwise, yet would I meet Lieutenant Brad- 
ford half-way on the ground, shake hands, and part without comment on 





In a few minutes Sullivan presented himself, and informed me that our | either side. 


Sullivan readily undertook the mission of peace, but I could easi y de- 
tect from his manner that he had little or no hopes of success. His con- 
ference with Lieut. Mansfield and the two medical attendants was brief, 
and he returned to me with his face flushed with anger. “’Tis no use,’? 
said he, in a low voice, “there can be no terms made with those fellows; 
Mausfield absolutely declined even to submit the proposal to his principal, 
and rejected all discussion tending towards conciliatory measures, but on 
the contrary, plainly intimated an intention, in the event of the second 
fire proving harmless, to shorten the present distance by at least two 
paces; in short, they evince the greatest possible hostility, which, situated 
as we are, must be met with equal firmness; the principle of self-preser- 
vation, inherent in all, should now stimulate you to discard any emotions 
of unseasonable pity; you have already culhelnnthy demonstrated that 
feeling, and recollect, if you neglect the chance of being the victor you 
will inevitably finish by becoming the victim.” With this admonition he 
placed the second weapon in my hand, and with a look of kindness and 
encouragement withdrew. 

I had but a short time allowed me to ponder upon the words of my 
friend, yet did the conviction strike me that no moral obligation required 
that I should stand like an automaton to be shot at, for the mere pleasure 
and satisfaction of others; and I had no sooner arrived at this conclusion, 
than the clear aad sonorous signal, this time given by Sullivan, rang in 
my ear, and my pistol, almost mechanically and without attention to aim, 
was instanianeously levelled and discharged, 

A peculiar cry at this moment sounded above me, and on glancing my 
eye towards an eminence that overlooked our scene of action, I beheld the 
tall and dusky form of a negro, who had evidently until then been an un- 
seen spectator of our proceedings; in an instant he had disappeared, 
doubtless with a view of spreading the intelligence. On again lowering 
my eyes, I perceived the seconds and surgeons grouped near each other, 
steadfastly regarding us; I was myself untouched, and Bradford still oc- 
cupied his former position, equally, as I then supposed, uninjured, when 
suddenly I observed in him a twitching and unsteady motion, followed 
by an inclination of the head and body. This was no sooner perceived 
by Mansfield and the others than a rush was made, only just in time to 
save the unfortunate young man from falling heavily on the ground. 

When Sullivan had ascertained from the surgeons the hopeless nature 
of the wound, he came up, and having congratulated me on my escape, 
communicated to me the fatal termination of the affair. God knows that 
[ harboured no feeling of exultation; I felt wretched and bewildered, and 
could at that moment have almost welcomed a similar fate to that which 
had stricken my misguided opponent. 

As I approached, and contemplated with feelings of marked regret the 
recumbent form before me, the half-glazed eye turned upon me a look of 
recognition, divested, however, of the smallest symptom of reproach; his 
extended hand feebly grasped mine, as he slowly enunciated, “Grieve 
not, De Mowbray—I amalone to blame.” 1 hen addressing himself more 
especially to Mansfield, he added, “ [trust my brother officers will benow 
satisfied, and do justice to my memory. ae 

My bosom was one wild chaos of contending influences—deep com- 
miseration for the dying youth, admiration for his generous self-crimina- 
tion, but, above all, unqualified horror and contempt for the dastardly 
projectors of the sanguinary drama, discordantly intermingled; and I 








must have been wormwood to many who, had they dared, would have 
readily repressed it! 
We were not long in reaching the selected spot, which was certainly | 
most admirably adapted for the purpose to which it was about to be con- | 
verted. One side entir¢ly shut out from aught, save casual observation, by | 
a chain of gradually sloping heights, which, clothed in verdure to their | 
very summits, shaded the natural valley, in which hostile preparations were 
now making to desecrate with the foul passions of man the hitherto calm 
repose of its innocent and unbroken solitude. Whilst to our left, the wide 
waters of the vast Atlantic stretched far away in the distance till they be- 
came blended with the horizon; from which might occasionally be seen to 
emerge some dark speck, which nautical eyes alone could detect as the 
floating emporium of war or commerce, till, on its nearer approach, the re- 








f y ne re he . ° . 
eanguinary as that of Draco, yet, which, in extreme cases, constituted as 
i 


* Society, may be deemedimperative ; how few, Lrepeat, compared with | 





flection of the sun’s rays on the white and bellying canvas, verified to less 
experienced optics the accuracy of the seaman’s vision. 


body of their too visibly sinking companion, as it was carefully raised, and 


te 


might probably have given audible vent to my inward denunciations, had 
not Sullivan, to whom I had mentioned the hasty retreat of the black, re- 
minded us that it would be prudent to return to the vessel as speedily as 
possible, lest we should be interrupted by the island authorities. 

With our united assistance, poor Bradford was conveyed to the boat, 


and stretched upon some cloaks in its bottom, and slowly and in mournful 
silence, unbroken save by the monotonous dip of the oars, we traversed 
our ocean space. The bulwark nearest to us as we approached was crow- 
ded from stem to stern with anxious and inquiring faces 
touched the gangway, | sprang upon deck. 
by even one among the many there assembled. 


As the boat 
Not a syllable was breathed 
All seemed motionless 
and statue-like, but with fixed and earnest gaze upon the nearly senseless 
rune past them. Bitterness was in my heart, gall upon my tongue; and 
ud have wished my words to possess the withering attribute of the 
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fabled head of Medusa, as I uttered in a voice, clear and distinct as my 
emotion permitted, “ Behold your victim !”’ = 

As soon as the surgeons had extracted the ball, a very trifling opera- 
tion, since it had entered the right side, and, traversing the body in a 
slanting direction, was merely retained by the skin under the left 
shoulder-blade, I was, at Bradford’s earnest request, invited to attend 
him. A cordial had been administered, and, though evidently fast de- 
clining, he seemed composed and free from pain. Having professed him- 
eelf perfectly resigned to his death, and lamented that false shame and in- 
experience should have induced him either to eae his own life or 
that of mine, under the ectual circumstances of the case; and candidly 
acknowledging that my conduct throughout had been strictly fair and 
honourable,—an admission, now when too late, readily confirmed, and 
subsequently attested in writing by all who had been present,—he raised 
his head partly from the pillow, and regarding me with a look of extreme 

idity, said— 

t Did you never previously meet with one of my name ?” 

“ Yes, assuredly,” I re lied, “in Lisbon—a villain, who—” \ 

“ Repaid kindness with ingratitude,” continued he, thus completing 
my unfinished sentence ; then adding, “I am in full possession of the 

e—William Bradford was my eldest brother.” ona paused a mo- 
ment, he resumed, “In this world the innocent frequently suffer for the 
guilty : let us hope that in the next justice may be more equitably dis- 


I endeavoured to combat the opinion which he seemed to entertain, 
that Providence visited the error of one human being on another in no | 
degree implicated therein; but he merely smiled, and quoted these lines | 
of our immortal poet— 

“ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” ‘ } 
As he now evinced a disposition to sleep, we all left him, with the ex- 


for years of anxious and almost incredible labour, his mind gave way, and 
he quitted existence, leaving behind him only the reputation of a clever 
caricaturist, which, had he lived. eae A would have changed to that 
of ahigh moral teacher by art. We have been teld that he produced no 
fewer than ten thousand etchings and drawings on wood; yethis name is 
now almost forgotten, and, if reference be made to the commencing prints 
in Pickwick, it is, with the mass of its readers, only to wonder who this 
Mr. Seymour was and what became of him. He left a widow and two 
| children to struggle with poverty—a terrible struggle it has been—al- 
though the Artists’ Benevolent Fund liberally came to their relief.—Art 
Union Journal. 


Roman Remains 1nN Itaty.—A communication to the Roman Archio- 
logical Society describes a sepulchre recently discovered near the family 
vault of the Scipios. The inscriptions relate to the deposit of the bodies 
of freedmen of Paulus Emilius and Julius Cesar in this tomb; and later, 
ofthe tiring woman of the famous Messalina, and another, Cecilia Metella; 
among whose bones were found broken toilette elegances, gold hair- 
pains. Pindarus, physician to Augustus ; Junius Blesus, the hitherto un- 
ascertained colleague of Sergius Lentulus a. vu. c. 762, are also made 
known through this discovery ; and another inscription ‘speaks of a mu- 
sician belonging to acollegium symphoniacorum, or ancient concert insti- 
tution of Rome. 

Tue tate Motte Mars.—Mdlle Hippolyte Mars, whose death has 
just caused so severe a Joss to the Parisian public, was born at Paris on 
the 9th of February, 1779, and was the daughter of Monvel, an actor, and 
of Mdlle Mars, formerly a provincial actress, who played for some time 
at the Republican Theatre. The young Hippolyte was early placed on 
the stage, having appeared when only thirteen at the Varietes Montan- 
sier (Palais Royale) as the son of Jecrisse, and though she had but a few 
words to say, she was received with the applause of the whole audience. 
Soon after, in 1793, she appeared at the Salle Feydeau, under the name 








ception of a single surgeon, who remained to watch over him, and who 
in a whisper, intimated to us that lethargy, the forerunner of dissolution | 
was about to intervene. But why lengthen the melancholy detail: with- | 
in the space of one short hour from the time he received his wound | 
Charles Bradford had ceased to exist,—alike insensible to the petty pre- , 
jadices of man, his sneer, or his applause ! And myself ?—sorrow-stricken 
and truly penitent, that sad event left me : 

“ A wiser, and, I trust, a better man!” 

a 


COURT JOURNAL FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


Nearly the whole of March has been devoted to concerts and grand din- 
ners. By the élite balls are thought de mauvaise compagnie during Lent, | 
and quite inadmissible after the mi-careme. Dress also is modified to a) 
somewhat more severe grace—indeed,fin one circle of the Faubourg St. 
Germain, black, white and grey are alone de mise. Crape, tulle, and | 
flowers are banished for the moment, while velvet, moire antique, damas 
and taffetas d’Italie are thought more appropriate to a season of gravity. | 
To most of these dresses lace is the necessary ornament, either in floun- | 
ces of equal or different widths, or in a lace ¢ablier, or the dress is open at 
the sides with lace borders, and some have narrow lace flounces, headed 
with three rows of tulle bouillonnés; in tact the mode of trimming de- 

mds greatly upon the description and width of the lace employed. | 
Bese of the richer stuffs, such as damas and moire, are made open at the | 
sides, over a bouillonné of tulle or ribbon, or have wide silk fringe, with | 
gold or silver agiuillettes. Velvet dresses are worn without any kind of | 
ornament, not even lace on the corsage, which has only a small velvet 
draperie, with a single diamond agratle ; little caps of gold embroidered | 
velvet, the back made of gold network, with large Algerian tassels, are | 
worn: Reine Margueritte toques, with a bunch of very small feathers, pe- 
tits bords Pompadour, and Marie Stuart caps of white lace, with a black 
veil over, which are extremely distinguished and becoming. 

Ball-dresses in tulle de soic, are to be made double, the net not hemmed 
or trimmed any way, but folded in two, and gathered into the centre. 
Madame Marie has made a pretty dress of this kind, with two double pet- 
ticoats of white tulle over satin; the under one looped with a bunch of 
wild roses and narcissus; the shade of yellow called bouton d'or is quite 
the rage for evening dresses ; they are generally of tulle over satin, or- | 
namented with natural violets de Parme, or darker tinted velvet pensces. 
We have seen different ball dresses making by Palmyre and Madame Ma- 
rie for London. One is of a pale blue crape, with three bouillonnés of 
tulle round the bottom; a second crape petticoat, with a flounce of white 
lace, nearly half a yard wide, falling just over the Louillonnés, with an 
open silver galon over the head of the flouace, a tight corsage with a 
crape berthe trimmed with bouillonnés aud a lace flounce to correspond, | 
anda wreath and bouquet of blue velvet leaves veinedjwith silver. Anoth- 
er blue dress consisted of three cape petticoats, bordered with silver 
fringe; on the first the fringe, aquarter of a yard wide, was put upon 
the crape like aflounce; the other two and the berthe had narrower | 
fringe; a pink satin dress, covered with three tulle petticoats cut into 
waves, and edged with narrow satin rouleauz; each petticoat had a bou- 
quet of shaded geranium leaves, with a diamond flower in the ceutre, a) 
bouquet for the corsage,and wreath ths same, with diamond aiguillettes. 
A white crape dress, covered with dentelle d'or, witha berthe the same, 
and a wreath of gold wheat-ears and barley. 

Another charming costume had a wreath, a la Leopold Robert, of field | 
poppies, wheat ears, gacen grapes, and long grass. A dress of tulle bou- | 
ton d'or, trimmed to the knees with satin rouleauz, and asecond petticoat 
of double tulle, falling just over the rouleaux, looped on each side with 
a bouquet the same as the wreath. The last lias three petticoats of tulle, 
vert lumiere, each trimmed with shaded fringe (a great noveity), and a 
wreath of water-lilies, with long aquatic grains and water-drops. Bou- | 
quets are still worn large, but the most recherche have very little mixture 
of flowers—they are composed of roses of two shades only, or entirely 
of white camellias and heath, or pink camellias with long green leaves. 
The Duchesse de Montpensier has set the fashion of carnation and amar- 
anthe colours. Many evening dresses are made in these vivid shades, 
which, however, only become women with dark eyes and avery white 
skin. Mdme Penet is making a great many dust-coloured peignoirs ; 
with these, it will be good taste to wear a green or blue silk apron trim- 
med with black lace, a black lace cap with blue or green ribbons, and a_ 
chatelaine fastened tothe side, with a gold thimble aud scissors. Such a 
mise gives the appearance of being industrious. You may do nothing, | 
but you must look occupied, for Fashion requires that you should not | 
look idle. Were it possible to make it the fashion to do only what is 
right and good, how soon evil would disappear from a large portion of 
society ! 

We hear that Lemonier l’elvey, one of the most favoured modistes of 
the Faubourg St. Germain, is going to revive the fashions of 1747—that | 
we are to have odd-shaped little bounets lined with orange, blue, or apple | 

een; in the meantime, a great many crape bonnets bouillonnes de tulle 
a been made for Longchamps: they are charmingly light and airy ; | 
the flowers are assorted to the colour of the bonnet, and the shape tight 
to the face. Bouton d'or is much employed for bonnets, with drooping 
marabouts shaded to white. Fleschelle has produced a new tissue of | 
straw, so beautifully flexible, and so fine, that it has been named dentelle 
de paille; it will be much used fur capotes. There is nothing decided as 
to dresses, except that for the morning, Redingotes will be les mieux por- | 
tes; the form will probably not change; all the newness will be in the | 
trimmings, which the best couturieres always know how to vary. A great | 


| 


| 
| 


deal of passementerie will be employed. Sorre Delisle has made new | 
patterns, particularly some white point de guipure, that rivals in beauty | 
the open gold and silver lace, for the edge of flounces, the galons, em- | 


broidered in pearls or jet, and boutons castillans, so much admired this | ! , : p 2  .: 
| it is said, being exceedingly anxious to have two of his operas brought 


| out there, in which Jenny will sustain the principal parts. 


winter. In general, there will be great harmony of colours—bonnets, 
gloves, and shawls are to be uniform; contrast will be permitted only 
with black or white. 
uniformity is very advantageous to the feet, particularly if the chaussur 
is made by Jacobs, the traditional shoemaker for pretty feet. He had 
formerly the honour of making shoes for the Duchesse de Berry, the 
beauty of whose feet has been sung and said through France. 


—————— 


SHiscellancous. 


Onieis oF tut Pickwick Parers.—It is not, we believe, generally 
known that the Pickwick Papers originated with the artist—poor Sey- 
mour, who, having executed seven or eight etchings, sought a purchaser 
for them, aud sent forth his wife for the purpose of finding one. She en- 
tered, by chance, the shop ef Chapman and Wall, Strand, and submitted 
the designs, which were at once accepted; subsequently application was 
made to Mr. C. Dickens to accompany them with letterpress, and immor- 
tal Pickwick was the result. The first eight illustrations to this book 
only are by Mr. Seymour. Some two or three months after the first num- 
ber appeared, and when the author was carryingall before him, the artist 
rose early one morning, walked into the garden, and shot himself. Sach 
are the “ups and downs” of life. Fame and fortune to the one; suicide 
to the other, and penury to his wife and children! Poor Seymour! at the 
very moment when he was about to reap the harvest he had been sowing 





| over alady’s shoe or boot in wet or damp weather. 
y 


Boots will be of the same colour asthe dress; tie | 


of Mdlle Mars Cadette, and at the time o“ the general fusion, she was ad- 
mitted into the company of the Théatre de la Republique, now the 
Théatre Francais, which she never quitted. The dramatic and private 
life of Mdlle Mars has been free from the troubles which usually beset 
the life ofan actor. She always loved a simple and retired life, and it 
was much against her inclination that under the Empire she bought the 
elegant hotel in the Rue de la Rochefoucault, where she gave some splen- 
did fetes. As soon as possible, she left this splendid abode, and retired 
to a humbler lodging in the Rue Lavoisier, where she ended her days. 
Her complaint lay in the liver, but for some days before her death, her 
brain became affected,and during her deliriums, she imagined herself 
en scene, and frequently repeated passages from some of her favourite 
parts. 

Malle Rachel, it is said, has signed an engagement for 5000 francs a 
night to spend her conge in London. Russia is equally anxious to wit- 
ness the superb performances of the great tragedienne, and has offered to 
buy the congé with the addition of 25,000 francs. She hesitates to ac- 
cept this splendid offer, as her state of health requires a little repose. 

A Lora Montes or THE SevENTEENTH CeEntTURY.—In the article, 
“ Music,” in an old edition of the Encyclop:edia Britannica, we find the 
following account of a personage, who appears, in more respects than 
one, to have been a fair prototype of the woman who has lately made so 
much noise under the name of Lola Montes :— 

‘‘La Maupin, a celebrated singer, was equally attached to both sexes, 
fought and loved like the one, refused and yielded like the other. She 
eloped from her husband with a fencing-master, of whom she learnt the 
small sword. She became an excellent fencer. At Marseilles, she be- 
came enamoured of a young lady ; and on account of this whimsical 
aifection, the lady was, be her friends, confined in aconvent. La Maupin 
obtained admission into the same convent as a novice; she set fire to the 


| convent, and, in the confusion. carried off her favourite. At Paris, when 


she appeared on the stage in 1695, Dumeni, a singer, having affronted her, 
she put on men’s clothes, and insisted on his drawing his sword, and fight- 


jing her; when he refused, she caned him, and took from him his watch 


and snuff-box, as trophies of her victory. Ata ball given by Monsieur, 
brother of Lonis XIV., she again put on men’s clothes; and having be- 
haved impertinently to a lady, three of the lady’s friends, supposing the 
Maupin to be a man, called her out. She killed them all; and returning 
coolly to the ball, told the story to Monsieur, who obtained her pardon. 
She became afterwards mistress to the Elector of Bavaria! She died in 1707, 
at the age only of 34. 

Tue Lare Mr. Witti1am Crowes.—The stock in trade and personal 
property of this very celebrated printer has been valued at 90,0002. 

A note which was lately paid into the Bank of England was da- 
ted the 28th of July, 1736, No. 94, value £25. This note, which had 
been out 111 years, would, at compound interest, have produced £6,400 
at five per cent. 

’ pranam Parkers.—The curiosity of the inhabitants of Southampton 
wa texcited by an influx of about twenty “ Abraham Parkers,” or Turk- 
ish gstudents, from Constafitinople, who were imported by the Tagus 
steamer. ‘Abraham Parker’ seems to be a generic term regularly en- 
tered in the Southamp ton vocabulary for all who appear in the dress, or 


4 


'whe come from the neighbouring country of the renowned Ibrahim 


Pacha.— 

Mr. Sotnesr’s Save or Mr. Wickes’ bipranry produced no less than 
between six and seven thousand pounds. Some of the black-letter books 
of our first Englis printers brought large prices, such as Caxton’s “ Lyf 
of Jason,” 121/. aud Raoul le Fevre’s ‘* Recueil,” 165/.; Cicero’s ‘“Officia 
Paradoxa,” on vellum, the first classic ever printed, was bought by Sir T. 
Philips for 3007. Shakspere, 1st edition, by Heminge and Condell, 1623, 
sold ior 155/.; and otaer rare and curious works in proportion, so as to 
prove that their value has risen again somewhat in the market, after the 
depression succeeding the Roxburghe sale era. 

Tue Orv House or Lorps.— The painted-chamber, and all its time- 
honoured associations, are now passing away under the orders of Mr. 

3arry, whose new Houses require the site for entrances and other need- 
ful arrangements. 

We have seena remarkably clever invention ofa sock or slipper to wear 
It is made of a pecu- 
liar kind of India-rubber paper; has the advantages of being waterproof, 
extremely light, by no means disfiguring the foot, and securing the wear- 
er from cold or damp. It is inveuted by the firm of Godfrey and Co., 
Shoemakers to the Queen, and is so well deserving attention, that we 
feel certain we are rendering our readers a service in speaking of it.— 
London paper. 

We may venture to announce with certainty that it is at present her 
Majesty’s intention to give a Bal Costuygé in tae month of June. The 
time of Elizabeth is spoken of as ths @poch fixed by the Queen for the 
costumes to be worn on this occasion. This gracious intention on the 
part of her Majesty renders it certain that no such event as her accouche- 
ment can be anticipated for August.— Court Journal. 

Madame Bourdin, who formerly gave instructions to the Queen in dan- 
cing—an accomplishment in which her Majesty is known to excel—has 
lately been summoned tothe Palace, to give the first dancing lesson to 
the Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal. 

Tue Late Georce H. Rosins, Ese.—The valuation of the personal 
property of the great valuer of estates, the lamented George Henry Ro- 
bins, Esq., has been taken at L.140,000, exclusive of landed property. 

Jenny Linp again !—It is industriously whispered that the Swedish 
nightingale will be caged at Paris, on her route to England ; Meyerbeer, 


Mendelssohn is expected in London on the 13th April, and his Elijah 
will be performed at Exeter Hall on the 16th, under his direction ; it 
| will be also performed at Manchester. His stay in this country will be 
very brief. 


| A Boy Aporrtep py a Worr.—We are favoured by a correspondent 

with the following :—“ An officer of rank in the Indian army writes 
| from Ferozpoor, that a male child, about seven years of age, has recent- 

ly been discovered by some police, in the den of a wolf. He cannot 
speak, aud eats only raw flesh. The boy is claimed by parties who say 
they lost him four years ago, when he was tliree years old ; and it is sup- 
posed he has led a wolf's life ever since. The magistrates still retained 
{ possession of this strange foundling, when the letter detailing these facts 
| was written. Henceforth we may believe in the legend of Romulus and 
)} Remus.’’—-Douglas Jerrold’s Newspaper. 


The Spetiatore E giziano states that two days before the festival of the 
Dossa, in commemoration of the anniversary of the birth of Mahomet, 
200 Egyptian fellahs threw themselves under the feet ef the horse ridden 
by the sheik, which is said to be a descendant of the prophet’s famous 
—— kir, and suffered themselves to be trampled upon by the 
animal. 


The original manuscript of Sir Walter Scott's “ Rob Roy” was sold in 
London lately, for £82. 
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OARDING DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.—Mrs. BA 
B' No. 10 Currolt Flace, Bieecker-stiee', New Vork. The pian of this tasthatier 
which, it is believed. is well kvown, and has been established jor sixteen years, com- 
prises a general and extensive system of instruction, and offers high advantages to 
Tents who may wish their daughters to receive a thorough and accomplished education, 
It is situated ‘in one of the most convenient and piecense streets in the upper part of 
ew York; the lines of omnibuses around and wi hin the city afford a convenient ac- 
cess to the various ferries, and an easy communication with any part of the surroundin 
country. The situation of the house is eminently heahhy, ~ 4 within a few minutes 
Daliding ome of the Snest parks in the cit).—It is a spacious, elegant, and commodioug 
,affordi r fe i ‘ 
Jechatigaof the yang ladies. of apartments for the lodging, tor study, and for the 
ats. Bailey is about to make importart additions to the establishment, and wiil 
py by the most efficient teachers in each department of instruction. They will te 
e ude generally from twelve to fourteen, severe| of whom reside in the family, and de. 
aaa” lime exclusively to the benetit and instruction of the young ladies under their 
The course embraces all that is necessar 
‘ y to acompleteand accomplished educ: 
oo, vent beste are selected with much care. With respect to the dissspline aa 
f os Tl Me acquisition of useful knowledge the greatest solicitude is constantly 
— ee Sous nae oy Juvenile, Junior and Senior departments, and the 
pointed for each em is determined by their proficiency in ihe studies ap- 


The best teachers are employed ia the French Department ; this lar guage is ees 
e 





daily to all the pupils, is spoken in the family, and witb the Latin is in 

) y ii cluded 
arene for English tuition. Terms for Ttalian, Spanish, German. Drawing, Painting 

usic, &c., willdepend upon those of the Professors employed. Faiihful and unwearied 

attention is cmaroge | given, that the young ladies may be thorough in every branch of 
study they pureee; that they form correct intellectual and moral habits, that the have 
respectful, kind, and amiable manners. The school is in session from the 7th o Se 
tember \ the 16th of Juiy, the period being divided into four quarters, commencing the 
7th of September, 23d of November, 13th of February, and Ist of May; but pupils are re 
ce ed at any intermediate period, the proportion o the termf nly being charged > 

_ The terms per annum are moderate, varying from $300 a haly accordivg to the stu, 
dies and accomplishments pursued. Whentwo or more pupils are trom the same famil 
a liberal deduction will be made. Those wishing farther particulars will receive oat 
“— ome by addressing a line to Mrs. BAILEY, at her residence. f 

r uw 


EW SPRING GOODS,—JAMES BECK & Co., invite t 
visiting New York, to weir splendid Stock of French, Chine, and meet Berges 
, 


such as— 
CANTON CRAPE SHAWLS; 
FRENCH SILKS, NEWEST STYLES; 
FOULARD SILKS, _ do. do; 
PARIS PRINTED ORGANDIES ; 
Do. de, BRILLIANTES ; 
Do. do, BAREGES ; 
PLAIN BAREGES; 
SATIN STRIPED BAREGES; 
PARIS PRINTED MUSLINS; 
PRINTED LINEN CAMBRICS; 
LINEN GINGHAMS AND | 
MS AND FRENCH ; 
PARIS EMBROIDERY ; peptone 
prernaero nics hag Tine Boylans, SCARFS, Etc. 
rder’: @ Gloves, Hosiery, Linens, Muslins, Shawls, Mantiil s + 
vats, Bags, Belts, Fillet Net Gloves and Mits for Children, Handkerchiefs gt = 
very small advance from importation cost, on the mostreasonable terms—at é 
apr 3—2m. 359 BROADWAY. 





HE BOEHM FLUTE—PUHILIP ERNST, Professor of the Flute and Guitar 
395 Broadway, near Walker street, would respectfully announce that he has nowa 
most excellent assortment of the above instrumert, so celebrated for its superiority over 
the ordinary one. The flutes Mr. Ernst offers for sale are all manufactured for him ex- 
pressly, and warranted to be perfectin every respect. If those gentlemen who are in 
terested for this instrument, already so much admired, would call upor Mr. Ernst, at his- 
music saloon, 395 Broadway, he would be most happy to show and explain the nume 
sos gaventages of po ~ my of flute. int 
- B.—Mr. Ernst has also several eight key flutes, (taken in Exchange,) manufaetured 
py ony Aah best makers in ihis country, which he will dispose of much belew cos 





W. KING AND SON, PATENT CHAIR MAKERS, 466 Broa: 

. Revolving Chairs, Recumbent Revolving Chairs, Self-Acting Sstcasien ant 
bent Chairs, Dentist Chairs, Improved Invalid Wheel Chairs, Branch Reading and Wri- 
“- as oan every variety of ee Seat for comlort and convenience. 
fe Atso, by permission, manufacturers of Major Serle’ -8.A. T i 
Chair Fashionable Cabinet Furriture made to srder. mengeton cine wovennny Toyelle 

: M. W. KING, 
feb 20—€m. W. Il, HALLECK, } New York. 
AW AGENCY IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, & WALES. 

THOMAS WARNER, 18 City Hall Place, New York City, Attorney and Gece hor 
at Law and Solicitor in Chancery, &c., begs to inform Europeans, their descendants, and 
others interested in business in Europe, that he will attend to any matters that may be 
intrusted to him relating to property, estates, debts, &c.; or to any legal business neces- 
sary to be transacted in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, Arrangements of an 
pe 2 ag and poomies — Just gemprene by T. W., willensure that the business with 

yhich he may be favoured will be conducted with energy and despatch ji 
cipal towns of the United Kingdom. aad en ee 

.Thomas Warner has been honoured by the permission of the following eminent and 
distinguished gentlemen to refer to them as to his character and responsibi ity Anthony 
Barclay, Esq., British Consul, &c., New York City; The Hon. W H. Seward, Ex-"Go 
vernor of New Xork ; the Hon John W. Edmonds, Circuit Judge of the first circu 
New York city; Hon. A. H. Mickle, Mayor of the City of New York ; Hon. F. A. T & 
madge, Ex-Recorder of New York City, and member of Congress elect; George W 
Matsell, Esq., Chiet of Police of the City of New Yorks and Messrs. Jessopp& S 
teel manufacturers, New York and Sheffield, England. jan 23 Sm_ 


W HALL, A.M. M.D., since his return from Europe continues bis office at 127 Canal 
¢ street, New Orleans, exclusively for CONSUMPTION OF THE LUNGS bya 
new, safe, eflectual, and painless mode oftreatment. Blisters, setons, issues, or emet- 
ics not being used. : 
&" See ‘Hall on Phthisis,” forsale by J. B. Steele, 14 Camp street, New Orleans 
Dr. H. is in Cincinnati, Ohio, from Juue 1st to November Ist of each year. P 
mar 13—ly. 


A PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMAN having a large THREE STORY HOUSE in 
4% the most desirable partof Hoboken for a private resideace, wishes to let a part to a 
genteel fagnily, provided he could be accommodated with board. The most undoulted 
references required. For further particulars inquire at 

mar i7—3St fr. A. L. VANBOSKIRK’S Store, Hoboken, 

{LASS AND CHINA ROOMS.—MKS. BILLSLAND, late 645 Broadway, begs 

tc infem the inbabitants of New York and the public at large, that she has removed 

hes entir stock of Glass, China and Earthenware. to 447, between Graad and Howard 
streets, that large and commodious building recently occupied by Mr. Miller, in the car- 
pet business, Mrs, B. takes this opportunity to tender her most grateful acknowledgd 
ments to those ladies and gentlemen by whom she his been so liberally patronized since 
her commencement in business, and now wishes (o call their attention together with the 
innabitants of the United States generally to her present spacious and extensive concern, 
itheing Mrs. B.’s object to bring her business to that celebrity and perfection never be- 
fore known in this country, that nothing shall be wanting on her part to gain and retain 
that confidence which alone can make business desirable. The present stock is too ex- 
tensive to give a recapitulation of it only requires an inspection to be appreciated. The 
most implicit confidence may be relied on the, udgment of Mrs. B. with regard to her 
capability of carrying out the business with such a system as will give entire satisfaction 
to those who may patronize her, Mrs. B. having conducted one of the first concerns in 
ames for the last seven years with both profit to herself and pleasure to her cus+ 
omers. 

ty The business will be conducted on the plan ef having but one price, from whieb 

Jy 412m 








no deviation can be made. 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 tonS 
and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
Hibernia, Seeeeee Coecrccsececccece cvccee +eeeesCapt. Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia, secececesecececccccecccevceeceseesCapt Edward G. Lot 
Britannia,.. soveeeesCapt. John Hewitt, 






Cambria, ..cessecsccccccccecereccees seeeeeeesCapt. Charles H. E. Judkins¥ 
; ACAUIA,«ceresevsecereccsecccsceesseneseseeens Capt. William Harrison. 
Will sail from Liverpooland Boston, via Halifax, as follows. 


FROM BOSTON FROM LIVERPOOL 

Hibernia, on the Ist April, 1847, Cambria, on the 4th April, 1847, 

Cambria * Ist May, 1347. Caledonia “ 20th ‘* 1847, 

Caledonia ‘ 16th ** 1847, Britannia ‘* 4th May, 1847. 

Passengers’ baggage must be on board the day previous to the steamers sailing. 

Passage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifax, $20. 

These ships carry experienced Surgeons. o berth secured until paid for. 

Notreight except specie received on days of Sailing. 

For freight or passage, or any other information, applyto 

D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet. 

t#" In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston,a cone 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line between 
Liverpool and New Yorkdirect The steam ships for this service are now being built, 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start under the 
new contract. ‘The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months. and every 
tortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Liver- 
pool and Halifax ard Boston,end between Liverpool and New York. 

The four Sieam Ships now building are, 

The America The Niagara, 
“ Canada, | ‘* Europe. 





AOVERNESS WANTED.—A family of respectability in Westero New York. wishes 
a Governess io devote her attention to the eduction of two daughters—aged 12 ani 
13, Sbe must be competent to teach all the usaal branches, drawing, Prenab, andmu- 
sic. Thecompensation would be a genteel home and a fair salary. References ex 
hanged. Application addressed A. B., 895 Post-office, Buffalo, post-paid, wiil meet at 
ntion. mar 18—4't 


— — 





THE EYE. 
D® WHEELER, OCULIST, No. 29 Greenwich street, near the Battery, New York 
devotes his exclusive attention to diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery, and 

assures the public that there are not amongst the numerous diseases to which the huinan 
eye is subject, any disorders of that organ which cannot be essentially relieved or en- 
tirely cured by him, in most instances without surgical operation, and without the pa- 
tients being subjected to much inconvenience or pain. 

Artificial Eyes for sale, and which will be inserted on reasonable terms. 

(3 Office hours from 8 A.M. to 1 o’clock, P.M., afier which he will visit out-door 
patients. P 

A pamphlet containing remarks on diseases of the eye, with numerous instances of 
great cures effected by Dr. Wheeler’s mode of treatment, can be hal, gratuvitously.at 
his residence, or the same will be forwarded to any one making application to hin !y 
letter post paid. eb 27 





ae 


NFORMATION WANTED OF THOMAS GIBBONS, son of Peter Gibbons, for- 

merly of Newfield. Newport. County Mayo, Ireland, late of New York. When iast 
heard of Thomas Gibbons was in Kentucky. His only Sister, Mary Rowton, woul !'e 
giad to hear of or from him. 

Address to tse care of 8S. M. SANFORD, Barrie, U. €. 

mar 6—St. 





RAFTS ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.—W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT 
beg to inform their triends and the | poy who may wish to remit money to any part 
ef the Old Country, that they draw drafts on the National Benk of Ireland, Dublin, of 40Y 
of the numerous branches throughout Ireland, for any amount from £1 upwards, pay* 
able at sight without discount. | oo 
Drafts payable in all the principal places throughout England, Scotland, and Waleé, 
can also be obtained by applying to ‘ 
w.& J. ff. TAPSCOTT, 88 South-st, 2ddoor west of Burling slip- 
mar 20- St 


AGUERREOTYPE APPARATUS, &. PLUMB’S NATIONAL DAGUEK- 
l RIAN GALLERY—25!1 Broapway.—The subscriber having greatly enlarged thts 
depirtment of bis business, is now able to offer inducements te those wishing to purchas® 
He flatters himself that the celebrity of his Instruments is too well known to need fur 
ther comment. Voigtinender’s Tubes, also, on sale. Having completed his arrange 
ments for the importation of Plates, he willin futare receive a supply by every packet 
His stock of Cases, Chemicals, and all other articles in the line, will also be found com 
plete. Those visiting the city will find it to their a. terest to call. 

N. B.—Instruetion given in the art as usuab 
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- explaining its objects much to the same effect as when 
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Kmpervial Parliament. 


LIMITED ENLISTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
House of Commons, March 22. 

Mr. FOX MAULE moved the second reading of the Army Service Bill; 
1e moved the 
Army Estimates, but more in detail. This country is singular in its sys- 
tem of voluntary enlistment; but in order to make it really voluntary, 
the engagement should be for limited terms. Mr. Maule glanced at re- 
cent improvements in the system of the Army; the use of the lash isnow 
disappearing; education has been introduced; and obstacles to the intro- 
duction of a better class have thus been removed. The present change 
would further remove such obstacles. He proposed that the term of en- 
listment for the Infautry should be ten years ; tor the Cavalry, Artillery, 
and Ordnance, on account of the longer training necessary to those corps, 
twelve years. After the expiration of these periods respectivel , it would 
be at the option of the man to re-enlist with the benefit of his former ser- 
vice for eleven years in the Infantry and twelve years in the Cavalry. At 
the time for the expiration of any of these periods, should the regiment 
be in actual service, the man might be detained for two years longer. _ 

At the end of these terms, the man would also have ower to remain 
in the service with the consent of the commanding-officer, subject to a 
three-months notice of leaving. A man leaving the service at the end of 
ten years would be entitled to euroll himself fora deferred pension. He 
would then be liable to serve for twelve days in each year, in the same 
way with the enrolled pensioners at present; and he would be entitled 
to a pension of 6d. a day, after having served as an enrolled pensioner for 
a period of twenty-two years; which would be counting twe years ser- 
vice of that kind as equivalent to one year of active service. A man in 
the prime of life might thus enter into other employment, and still by a 
slight service retain his right to a prospective pension. Experience has 


justified this practice: the local bodies of pensioners now amount to | 


13,000 men; they are regularly inspected every year; and for all purpo- 
ses where great exertions are not required, they are as fit for duty as they 
were when they fired their muskets at Waterloo. 


He did not extend the provisions of the bill to the soldiers already en- | . 


: . De voluntary enlistment would | “ . 4 Ts ; 
listed, because he must see how the system of voluntary enlistment wo | and, without taking any dynastic view whatever. to pronounce in favour | 


work before he could run the risk of altering the terms of the existing en- 
listment. Butifit were found practicable to extend the provisions of the 
measure to soldiers already engaged, the prerogative of the Crown would 
suffice for the purpose. ; 
fected, especially by Mr. Sidney Herbert, the position of the soldier with 
respect to discharges is much better than it used to be— 


Under five years of active service in the infantry, the soldier had to pay | 
L.20 for his discharge, which would apply to a very small number ; but | 
after five years’ service and one posse sertem, mark, he had to pay L.18; } 
after seven years’ service with oue ¢ istinguishing mark, the price was | 


L.10; after ten years, service with the same mark, he would have to pay 
L.5: after ten years’ with two a marks, he might have his 
discharge for a trifle; after fourteen, fifteen and sixteen years’ service, if he 
were a good soldier, he could claim a deferred pension of 4d. or 6d. a day. 
So far as the present men were concerped, their complaint had no broad 
basis to stand on ; and, so far as itrested With him, if on the one hand he 
refused to those at present in the ranks the privilege he would extend to 
future recruits ten years hence, yet on the other hand, all the couditions 
and warrauts which had emanated from his predecessor (Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert) should be strictly, literally and honourably fulfilled with the sol- 
diers. 


With respect to new recruits, the present proposal would take effect | 


as soon as he could bring it into operation ; and if the Honse agreed to the 
hill before it, he should proceed to embody the provisions in the Mutiny 
Act this year. 

Sir HOWARD DOUGLAS protested strongly against the bill. He de- 
nied that the limited period of enlistment would introduce better svldiers. 
The best soldiers now ure those made of agricultural labourers. There 
are in the Army some students aud licentiates of medicine, some even of 
divinity, and many more of law. All these men turn out the worst in 
the service, but particularly the studeuisof taw. He adduced the opin 
ion of Dr. Jackson against a limited period of service, as unsuited to our 
colonial dependencies and very extensive empire. The measure wou!d 
raise an outcry in every popular constituency ; it would be said that the 
Government had a scheme in hand for making England a military coun- 


try. With asystem ef limited service the whole o¢ the late war could | 


never have been prosecuted so vigorously as it was. In the course of 
that war the Duke of Wellington declared, when it was proposed to bring 


strength those regiments might be, he preferred them to new levies. Sir 
Howard approved of the Colonial corps, especially as opening a profes- 
sional career to young colonists ; but it must be remembered that the 
attempt to unite the character of settler with that of retired soldier has 
uniformly proved unsuccessful. As to the deferred pensions of 6d. a day 
after twenty-two years’ service in enrolment, they might as well say to 
the soldier, ‘‘ we will pay your funeral expenses.” The whole scheme, 
he thought, would prove costly, and detrimental to the public service. 

The, bill was canvassed by several other military members. It was 
supported by Sir De Lacy Evans, (who stated that the Duke of Welliug- 
ton had acquiesced in the plan,) and by Major Layard: opposed by Co- 
lonel Reid, Colonel Thomas Wood, Colonel Lindsay, and Colone) Sib- 
thorpe. 

Iu the course of his speech, Major Layard touched upon another point. 
It has been said that the promotion at the Horse Guards is a one sided 
promotion ; that view is held by very influential parties, and he must say 
that he concurred in it. It was averred that the Duke of Wellingtou’s 
being at the Horse Guards should make no difference as to promotions: 
but he thought it had made a ditference-— 

There were many oflicers who maintained principles which till lately 
had not many supporters in the Army, and they all knew how few offli- 
cers on that side of the House had got promotion. He believed that he 


himself was the only officer, with the cp of the noble Lord the | 


Member for Lichfield, on the Government sic 
full pay. 
did not leave the Army? but that was not a course which any person 
would choose to follow, though much dissatisfaction might be experien- 
ced. When he saw, for example, a man of the same standing with him- 
self receiving promotion while he was still a Captain—(“ Oh, oh!” and 


eof the House who was on 


did his duty, he had not a right to expect that promotion would be open 
to him? He wanted to know if a man on that side of the House had 





been twenty-four years in the service, and one un the opposite side only f 


half that time, why the former should not be first entitled to promotion ? 
He could tell the House, that when he brought forward his proposals for 
military reform, gentlemen had said to him, that they would give him 
their support, but that they had sons or brothers in the service, aud that } 
their doing so would militate against them. Now he maintained, that 
officers deserving of promotion ought to obtain it whether they voted tor | 
or against the Government. ( Cheers.) 

_He read a letter from a common soldier, lamenting that the present 
bill was merely a prospective measure, and held out no benefits to gol- 
diers at present in the service. He would mention an interesting cir- 
cumstance connected with the Library of Dublin— 

The right honourable gentleman the Recorder of Dublin was aware— 

Mr. SHAW was understood to say he had nothing to do with it. 

: "TS . 5 

Major LAYARD—The right honourable gentlemen had to do with the 
Library of Dublin. 

Mr. SHAW—* I will know nothing aboat it.” (Laughter. ) 

Major LAYARD continued. It might be so; but he would, neverthe- 
less, make the fullowing statement. At the battle of Kinsale, in 1603, the 
English army, having destroyed the Spanish force, subscribed 1,800/. to 
raise a monument, so as to leave a lasting memorial of their gallaut 
achievement. They did not raise any sculptured marble of graven brass ; 
but they sent the 1800/. to the celebrated Usher, to found the Dublin 
Library—of wh.ch the right honourable Recorder knew nothing. That 
was the foundation of the beautiful library iu the University of Dublin. 

The bill was read « second time. . 


CIVIL WARIN SPAIN; THE PRETENDER. 
House of Commons, March 24. 

: Mr. BORTHWICK quoted a very sanguinary proclamation issued by 
General Breton, the commandant of Catalonia, threatening all rebels with 
the most stringent vigilence and the harshest meusures. The 7th article 
will serve as a specimen of the whole— 

“Tf any adult shall leave his home to join the ranks of the rebels, the 
anette must give immediate information to the Commander-Geueral of 
fe province ; who shall order the father and mother, guardians or rela- 
Hons, (in case they should have influenced the adult to the commission 





Gentlemen had asked, why, in these circumstances, officers | 


Moreover, under the improvements receutly ef: | 


| 
| 
; 


| of war; an indication that the Prince who issued it sought again tomake | 


of the crime by their advice or otherwise,) to be forthwith arrested and 
placed at the disposal of the Council of War. This tribunal shall try 
them, and inflict even the penalty of death if they be found to have de- 
served it.” 

One thing only, Mr. Borthwick said, had prevented reciprocal barbari- 
ties—the forbearance of the people of Spain, devoted to him whom the 
believed and knew to be their legitimate King. And in contrast wit 
the foregoing passage he cited “a proclamation, or rather a circular,” 
dated from London on the 10th of March, and addressed by the Count de 
Montemolin to all his friends. This proclamation, which is signed “ By 
Royal orders, Mon,” says— 

“It has been brought to the knowledge of his Majesty, that the Govern- 
ment of Madrid proposes to adopt towards those who so heroically defend 
his just rights measures of extreme rigour, and even atrocity,—to oblige 
his friends by such means to imitate, in reprisal, the bratal spirit of their 
adversaries, and so to bring discredit on his Majesty’s cause. . . . . En- 
vious of the praise worthy conduct of those chiefs who have hastened to 
anticipate the campaign, they fear, and not without reason, tue effect and 
the adhesions which, net only among the mass of the population, but even 
among their own — are produced by such perfect order and admira 
ble moderation.”” [The Count, however, exhorts his friends to persevere 
in that praiseworthy course, and to leave for their enemies the monopoly 
of their guilt and the opprobrium which belongs to the opposite conduct. } 
‘His Majesty's desire is, that his arms may shine with the lustre of true 
valour, which can never be separated from virtue and humanity; and 

that they should be employed against no enemies except those who op- 
| pose resistance in the Held of battle. God preserve your excellency 
many years,” &c. 

Farther, Mr. Borthwick declared, that he wnom the Spaniards loved as 
their King, if he were permitted once again to enter the gates of his king- 
dom from his exile, would enter it knowing no parties, but knowing only 
Spaniards; that, adopting the spirit of the time, and yet conserving all 
that was worthy of conservation in the institutions of his ancestors, he 
| would promote the uuion, the prosperity, and the happiness of his coun- 
| try ; and that in furtherance of these principles he would begin by banish- 
ng discord and advancing liberal views aud institutions. 
ick called upon Lord Palmerston to “look upon this picture and on that,’ 





ofhumanity. Mr. Borthwick added, that since the issue of the proclama- 
| tion, General Breton had been removed from the command; but it ap- 
| peared from the Clamor de Madrid of the 15th of March, that his succes- 
sor, General Pavia, had adopted the proclamation. 

Lord PALMERSTON replied— 

If the honourable gentleman wished to know the sentiments which her 
Majesty’s Government entertained with respect to such an order as he 
had read, the honourable gentleman and every Member of the House had 
| only to consult their own teelings to know with what disapprobation, dis- 
gust, and indignation, such a barbarous proclamation must inspire the 
minds of the Government. (Cheers.) No doubt, the other document 
which the honourable gentleman had also read atforded a contrast highly 
honourable to the Prince whom the honourable gentleman considered 
entitled to the throne of Spain, as far as the moderation and humane 
principles embodied in that proclamation contrasted with the savage tone 
of the other. The heuuewebse gentleman had stated rightly that General 
Breton was no longer in the office he held when he issued that proclama- 
tion ; and he had not been aware that General Pavia had adopted the pro- 
clamation ; so far, however, as the influence of the British Government 
went, the honourable Member and the House might be assured that the 
object of any advice they might feel themselves compelled to give to the 
Spanish Government would beto impress upun that Government the ne- 
| cessity of acting upon humane and not upon barbarous principles; and 
| any advice they might give would be to that effect. 

The Durango decree could not be forgotten: in point of fact, atrocities 
had been committed on both sides; except that, when Don Carios issued 


{ 





part of the officers of the Queen. Lord Palmerston admitted the 
' mederation of the circular which had been read; but he could not help 
| expressing the regret which he felt at the indication contained in that | 
circular— 

The circular talked of acts, and arms, and fields of battle, and elements | 


the Decree of Durango, no corresponding decree was issued fon the 4 ; : : ’ 
; ce peeing Se ’ | enlarge the field of employment by undertaking public works, to give 

















After a very extended course of preliminary remar 
Ty von or my concludes as follows i i oe SRP 
© Vherelore suggest that a company should be formed, whi i 
be called the Lrish Canada Dsniaaad’ eae which should have pyc. od 
ed capital of large amount. 

Pe Company should be authorized to borrow money for the purposes 
‘ bs erares n, on the security of its subscribed capital and other pro- 
The Company should be 2uthorized by its act of incorporation to le 
mouey to the District Councils or other public bodies in Canada, at = 

go interest as might be agreed upon between the parties. 

: ne Company should be authorized to undertake public works in Ca- 
nada, and to purchase laud at a valuation for the purpose of suc hworks, 
as well as other land in the neighbourhood thereof, with a view to the 
replacement of its capital with profit by means of an increase of value of 
such other land occasioned by the'public works; but the Company should 
not have the power to make such purchases without the special consent 
of the Provincial Government in each case. 

The Company should be authorized to provide the aids of settlement 
before enumerated ; and its remuneration for the outlay and trouble in- 
curred should be fixed at the rate of so much for each emigrant. Letit 
be supposed that this rate were L.5 for each emigrant, For such remu- 
neration, the Company should provide these aids in every settlement, 
and each of them in such proportion as should be required for the par- 
ticular case. For it must be borne in mind, that a uniform supnly of these 
aids in all the settlements would be excessive in some cases and inade- 
quate in others. In some cases, for example, the main-drainage and the 
road-making might be already more or less accomplished ; or a miller and 
storekeeper might establish themselves without any exertion or expendi- 
, ture by the Company : in other cases it might be necessary to expend 
more than L.5 for each emigrant in affording these particular aids. There 
should be such a variety in the amount of unsupplied wants in the settle- 
ments, that it is impossible to determine any amount which would apply 
toall. The only safe course would be to strike an average; to deter- 


( 





} 


My. Borth.| mine a sum which should be deemed fair aud reasonable as tie cost of 
‘ ; | fixing Irish emigrants in comfortable settlement in Canada, by means of 


| all or any of the aids mentioned, and even by other means, if more effi- 
| cient means should be suggested in working out the scheme. On the as- 
jouaneeton that a rate of payment had been agreed upon, the Company 
| would advance the whole amount and manage the outlay. But it is not 
| proposed that the Company should be entitled to repayment on proof of 
outlay ; for proof of outlay would not be a test of satisfactory settlement. 
The money might all be spent according to agreement, and yetasettle- 
ment be destroyed or debarred from success by the injudicions choice of 
its site, or by some other faultofdetail. It is therefore proposed, on the 
contrary, that proof of outlay be of no weight; but that payment shall 
be due so soon as, and notin any circumstances unless, the Gover- 
nor-General, as au Imperial officer independently of his office as head of 
the Provincial Executive, shall certify that the objects of the Imperial 
Government have been fully accomplished. The Company would receive 
payment in respect of those emigrants only, and would loseany expendi- 
ture incurred by injudicious or unsuccessful colonization. As soon as 
the whole process should be complete, and the poor Irishman transform- 
ed into a prosperous colonist, then, and then only, would the state be 
called upon to contribute its quota towards the result by which it would 
have been so long a gainer. In this, as in other branches of the plan 
we have had in view to place at the disposal of Government, in the form 
of agency, the incentive of a strong private interest in success constantly 
opera‘ing on the agent. It would be with a view of obtaining the great- 
est possible amount of pecuniary return that the Company would set 
in motion all those subordinate instruments and agencies, direct and in- 
direct, which private enterprise alone is capable of employing with effect. 
The Company would naturally use every effort to increase emigration, to 
stimulate the investment of capital by offering it on reasonable terms, to 


such wages as would enable the labourers to go as soon as possible upon 
land, and above all, make its settlements both morally and materially so 
attractive as to exhibitin the greatest possible numbers those civilized 
and prosperous setilers whose existence would be the condition of its 
owh gain. 


| his native country the scene of that discord which in his early proclama- | If the principle of our proposals were adopted, it would be necessary, 


tion he wished to prevent. That circular seemed to mean this, if it 
meant anything—that they were again to expect that Spain would be the 


of course, to provide stringent precautions, lest, on the one hand, the 
State should be called upon to pay for other emigrants than those actual- 





scene of civil war, to be organized and carried on by the adherents of the ; ly removed from Ireland and settled in Canada through the instrumental- 


pra 3 : ~ : 
j . . | party of which the Prince was chief. He should be most sorry if such a 
home some tried Cavalry regiments, that, however reduced in numerical | { 


’ 


| ity of the Company; and lest, on the other hand, the Company should 


result was to take place; and, judging from the conduct which that Spa- | be deprived of itsdue by the neglect or injustice of the Government of- 


eye, he should say, that if that course were to be pursued by the friends 
of that Prince—if by the partisans of his family Spain were made the | 
scene of cival war—such a course would not meet with bis sanction and | 
approbation. And he should hope that any persons in this country who 
might have the means of advising that illustrious individual would use 
their intluence with him to restrain his followers from again making Spain 
the scene of those calamities which desolated that country during the 
former period of the civil war. 

Sir DE LACY EVANS recounted the manner in which the Legion 
under his command had observed the Eliot convention, though exposed 
to the most cowardly attempts at assassination ; for it was nothing better. 
Through the great care taken, however, only forty men were kidnapped 
during the Whole course of two years. On one occasion one thousand 
men and one hundred officers fell into the hands of General Evans: he 


ne 











{ 


atrocities that had been committed, and imploring him to change his line | 


| 
: A | rauk or title, who chose to reside here, to issue proc ions or publi- 
laughter.) Gentlemen laughed, but he wanted to know why, ifa man! ’ = here, to issue proclamat I 


had an opportunity to retaliate, but he abstained; and the consequence 
was, that the prisoners addressed a letter to Don Carlos, deploring the 


of conduct. | 


‘Lord JOHN MANNERS wascertain that Load Palmerston’s speech | 


was listened to with great pleasare by every gentleman in that House ; | 
and that everything that had falled from himwould be received by Count | 
de Montemolin with the greatest possible consideration and weight. He 
trusted that it would have the effect of inducing General Pavia and every 
other general officer serving the Queen to act upon more humane princi | 

In reply to a question from Sir De Lacy Evans Lord PALMER- | 
STON made a farther declaration : it would be a great abuse of the hospi- 
tality which thecountry atiorded to all foreigners, whatever might be their 


cations intending to excite war in friendly foreign states. 


——~-——— 
A PLAN OF COLONIZATION FOR IRELAND. 


Copy ot a letter presented to Lord John Russell, with the accompanying Memorial 
“14, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, London,March 31, 1847. 

“ My Lord—We have the honour to present to your Lordship the en- 
closed Memorial, with the list of names which we have been authorized 
to append to it. 

“The main propositions which it embodies, and to which those who 
have signed it cousider themselves pledged, are—Ist, the necessity of 
Systematic Colonization, on a very large scale, from Ireland to Canada, 
and of the assistance of the State to promote it; 2d, The necevsity of ma- 
king religious provision for the Emigrants; 3d, The advantage of enlist- 
ing private enterprise, in the form of agency, to carry out the plan; and, 
4th, A willingness to accept an Income and Property tax for the purpose 
of defraying the cost of the emigration. 

“We hope to procure numerous adhesions to the principle of the Me- 
morial; which we will do ourselves the honour of transmitting to your 
Lordship after the Easter holydays; but we have thought it more res- 
pectful to your Lordship to send it to you at once, without waiting for 
its circulation in Ireland. 

“We have the honour to be, my Lord, your Lordship’s very obedient 
servants, “W.H.Grecory, M.P, 

M. J. O’Conne ut, M.P. 
J. R. Govier.” 

“The Right Honourable Lord John Russell.” 

Names authorized to be attached to the accompanying Memorial. 

The Archbishop of Dublin, Alex. M’Carthy, Esq., M.P. 

The Marquis of Ormonde, Sir Chas. Coote, Bart., M.P. 

The Marquis of Ely, R. B. Osborne, Esq., M.P. 

The Earl of Devon, Hon. James Maxwell, M.P. 

The Earl! of Desart, Major Layard, M.P. 

Lord Farnham, J. H. Hamilton, Esq., M.P. 

Lord Jocelyn, Hon. 8. Spring Rice, M.P. 

Sir A. J. Foster, Bart. M. J. O'Connell, Esq., M.P. 

Colonel Wydham, M.P. Wm. H. Gregory, Esq., M.P. 

Evelyn J. Shirley, Esq., M.P. John Robert Godley, Esq. 

Lieut.-Ovlonel Taylor, M.P. 








nish Prince had pursued since he had been prominently before the public ficer. 


These, however, are matters for supplementary negotiation, 
which would not stand in the way for a moment if both the parties to the 
negotiation were bona fide anxious that it should be brought to a success- 
ful conclusion upon equitable terms. 

It must be evident to your Lordship, that the precise sum to be paid 
per head must also be a matter of negotiation between the Government 
and the capitalists, and that its amount must depend in a great measure 
upon the state of the money-market, and the prospects which other in- 
vestments hold out, at the time when the arrangement is made. It ma 
be that a sum greater, or it may be that a sum less than five pounds will 
be required, in order to attract a sufficient amount of capital into Cana- 
da to answer the purpose required. In short, it will be necessary for the 
State to make such an outlay as will insure that the principle, if adopted, 
shall be thoroughly and effectually worked out. 

With respect to loans advanced by the Company to the District Coun- 
cils of Canada or other public bodies in the colony, for public purposes 


| of improvement, with the sanction in each case of the Provincial and 


Imperial Governments, the two Governments, the Provincial first and 
the Imperial, should guarantee, in case of failure in the payment of in- 
terest by the borrowers, a rate of interest considerably below the mar- 
ket rate at the time of making any such loan. 

With respect to sums expended by the Company in providing aids of 
settlement, a guarantee of even a low rate of interest would of course 
be contrary to the principle of “no cure no pay,” on which the mode of 
payment to the Company in that case is strictly founded. And indeed 
we must remark, that in the other cases the principle would not be con- 
travened, but only modified. The low rate of interest guaranteed at all 
events would be merely a security against total loss from circumstances 
out of the control of the Company: it would not be sufficient to deprive 
the Company of a very strong pecuniary interest in advancing and em- 
barking its money only on securities of ample value, and only in works 
of a profitable character. It would but just induce the Company so to 
invest its capital at all, leaving it with every motive of private interest 
for taking care to make such prudent and profitable investments as re- 
spects the value of securities and the profit of works, as would spare the 
Provincial, and therefore the Imperial Government, from ever being re- 
quired to fulfil the guarantee of interest. 

With respect to the cost of the passage to America, we are of opinion 
that it ought to be defrayed partly from Government aid. We suggest 
that whenever the Company should have made it apparent to the satis- 
faction of the Government that they had produced or ascertained the ex- 
istence of ademand for a certain number of labourers, and that they 
were ready on the part of the labourers, their friends, their landlords, 
or from any other source, to provide two thirds of the funds necess 
for their passage, the Government should provide the remaining third; 
and ii at any time it should appear to the Government that emigration 
were proceeding at too rapid a rate as compared with the absorption of 
labour in America, they could at once put a check on it by withholding 
the Government contribution. It would, however, clearly be the inter- 
est of the Company to discourage any really supertiuous emigration, 
which would only embarrass their operations, and, by interfering with 
the wages of labour, prevent the accumulation of capital by labourers, 
and consequently their settlement upon land. 

We conceive that it would not be difficult to make arrangements where- 
by this contribution of one third by the Government should operate as 
an encouragement to providing funds for emigration, by giving to those, 
individually, who contributed two thirds, the advantage of ‘he one third 
in the shape of as muchmore emigration as it would pay for. Thus an 


intending emigrant im Ireland would be the more induced to save 10/. 


towards the passage-money of his family, if he knew that the Govern- 
ment would increase it to 15; thus a landlord, knowing that he could 
turn 1000/. of emigration money into 1,500/. for that purpose, would the 
more be induced to provide the 1000/.; thus an emigrant in Canada, 
wishing to assist his relatives or friends to emigrate, would be the more 
induced to provide passage-money for two of them, if he could thereby 
insure the emigration of three. The arrangements for placing funds thus 
contributed by individuals and the Government at the disposal of the m- 
dividual contributors for the purpose of emigration to Canada, and no 
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other purpose, are matters of too minute detail to be properly stated 
Supposing the powers, functions, rights, and obligations of the Com- 
ym be S aatuiined | by act of Patliement, they would rest on the 
strong foundation of Imperial sanction, inasmuch as the Provincial Par- 
liament is precluded by the fundamental law of the colony (the Act of 
the Union of the Provinces) from interfering with Imperial legislation. 
The law relating to the Company woule be unrepealable and unalterable 
by any authority save that of Parliament. 

Inasmuch, however, as the colony would assuredly take deep offence 
at Imperial legislation relating so largely to its internal affairs, if its con- 
sent were not first obtained, the proposed act should be declared to be of 
no effect until after its formal adoption by the Provincial Parliament. The 
act itself should reserve to the colony an absolute option of rejection or 
adoption. If it were rejected by the colony, it should thereby become 
null and void, as if it had never been passed ; if adopted, this legislation 
by the colony might be in terms expressly ackbowted 


gin 
give to the act within the province the force of Siaperial law. By this 
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W Riley to be Capt without p, v Best, killed in action. LtA Ormsby to be 
Capt without p, v Scheberras, killed in action, Dec. 22, 1845. Read Lt S 
Fraser to be Capt without p, v Best, killed in action, Dec. 22, 1845. Lt A 
W Riley to be Capt without p, v Scheberras, killed in action, Dec. 22, 1845. 
Lt A Ormsby to be Capt without p, v Frascr, died of his wounds, Dec. 25, 
1845. 

War Office, March 23.—1st Drag Gds.—Lt H C Morgan, from 3rd Lt 
Drags to be Lt, v Draper, who exch. 3rd Lt Drags—Lt W G Draper, 
from lst Drag Gds, to be Lt, v Morgan who exc. 14th Lt Drags.—W D 
Boyd, Gent, to be Cor by p, v Cornes, prom in 2ud W I Reg. 2nd Ft— 
Lt M F Monckton, from 66th Ft to be Lt, v Potts, who exc. 9th—Maj 
J B Thomas from 61st Ft, to be Maj v Douglas, who exc; J F Trydell, 
Gent, to be Ens, without p, v Berry, app to 6lst Ft. 16th—Ens H E 
Quin. from 63rd Ft, to be Ens, vy Loder, who exc; Assist Surg B Hamil- 
ton M D, to be Sarg, v T Young, who rets upon h p; H F Smith, Gent, to 
be Assist Surg, v Hamilton. 17th—Lt D Gerahty, from 86th Ft, to be 
Lt, v Baxter, who exch; Colr Serjt G Palmer, to be Ens, without pv 
King, app to 22ud Ft. 21st—Cuapt G E Hillier, from 44th Ft, to be Capt, 


course, the colony, besides incurring a constitutional obligation to re-!y Domvile, who exc. 22nd—Ens A G Walsh to be Lt, without p, v Da- 


spect the law, would emphatically pledge its honour to the same effect. 


should give some intimation of the extent to which we contemplate that 
emigration may possibly proceed under the system which we advocate ; 
of the cost to which, if it should ‘do so, the Government would be lia- 
ble ; and of the means by which we propose that the cost should be de- 
frayed. 

With respect to the first of these points we have no hesitation in say- 
ing that, in our opinion, little real and permanent good would accrue to 
Treland, unless, in the course of the next three or four years, two millions 
of people proceeded to the new Ireland in Canada. We do not, how- 
ever, contemplate that the whole of this emigration should be carried on 
through the instrumentality of the Company and by the assistance of 
Government. Oo the contrary, if our plan developed itself as success- 
fully as we contidently hope might be the case, we should anticipate that, 
parallel with the emigration which we have been considering, would flow 
a considerable stream, composed of persons possessing means of their 
own, (such persons as constitute, unfortunately, a most disproportionately 
large share of the present emigration, ) attracted, as they would no doubt 
be, by the new and vigorous Irish nationality which they would see 
growing up in British America, by the constantly increasing field of em- 
ployment which the increase of population in that country would afford, 
ter fe the great advantages which they would there enjoy as regards thé 
support and position of their Church. Again, if under the influence of 
the same inducements, as is highly probable, any large proportion of the 
Irish Roman Catholics now employed in Great Britain and the United 
States should proceed to settle on land in Canada, and to invest there the 
earnings of their labour, they would thus create an opening in the labour 
market of those countries, which would naturally be filled up, as hereto- 
fore, in great part by Irishmen anxious to go through a similar process of 
working and saving, with a view toa similar result, namely, settling upon 
land. ‘hus a most healthy and desirable emigration of an independent 
nature would be indirectly produced by our plan, without entailing any 
cost upon Government. 
calculate that less than three fourths of the amount of emigration which 
we have supposed—than is, less that 1,500,000 persons—should be as- 
sisted by Government to emigrate. Now, supposing that, as before stated, 
51. per head were the sum agreed upon to be paid by Government for aids 
of settlement, and supposing that 1/. per fed were given by Government 
in aid of passage-inoney, (being one third of the probable average cost of 
passage, )the sum required on the whole would be about 9,000,000/., or 
3,000,000/. annually ; of which 7,500,000/. would be laid out in Canada 
on aids of settlement, and the remainder as passage-money. 

In order to meet this expenditure, we propose that a property and 
ineome tax should be imposed on Ireland of such an amount as would dis- 
charge the interest of the debt so incurred, and provide a sinking-fund for 
the repayment of the principal. For example, if it were necessary to 
raise in the first year 3,000,000/., and if the loan could be obtained at 3 1-2 
per cent, a property and income tax ef 1 per cent might be imposed ; 
which would, according to the analogy of the British and Irish contribu- 
tions to indirect taxation, produce about the sum (195,0002.) which would 
be required to pay 6 1-2 per cent on the loan; that is, to pay it off in 
twenty-two epee 
amount would involve a similar imposition; and thus, in the three years 


tion to extend, Irish taxation would be raised, in this respect, to a level 
with that of Great Britain, in a manner and for a purpose which would 
render the burden comparatively light to Ireland, (where it would be felt 


would greatly advance the general interests of the empire at large. 


tial to the completeness of the plan, have been purposely omitted, in order 
that we might not overload this exposition of our views with statements 
which are vot essential to the comprehension of it. 
moreover, that the plan, as here set forth in its general features, is sus- 
ceptible of improvement by modification and addition. Nor do we ask 
your Lordship to adopt the plan without further investigation. 
mit it to you, on the contrary, with an earnest request that you will care- 
fully examine it. That if you should think the subject at all deserving 

our attention you will do this, not in a hostile spirit seeking for objections, 
but with a wish that inquiry may lead your judgment to concur with ours, 


we have the most entire reliance; because we are sure that you must al- | p, ¥ Williams. 4th Lt Drag—Cor and Adj C B Molyneux, to have the 


ready feel with us the urgent necessity of making some adequate provision 
of one sort or another against the state of things which at present threat- 
ens to exist in Ireland next year and the year after next. 

At the same time, we are too well aware of the nuumrous and pressing 
calls upon your Lordship's time, to expect that you should be induced to 
undertake the labour of investigating by yourself the great variety of 
points involved in our plan. This we know to be impossible ; but we are 
desirous that our views should be subjected to examination by persons in 
whose ability and judgment you place confidence; and we cies that 


any competent Commission of Inquiry might report upon the whole mat- | Quarterm, v Charles Daimes, who ret on h p. 
ter in time to enable the Government and Parliament to act during the} Bowman, to have the rank of Lt, April 1; Lt M 8 Morton, from 4th Ft, 


present session. We need not sugzest to your Lordship the vast impor- 
tance of saving a year. We have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient Servants, 


23d March, 1847. 
-—_——_—?S 


ARMY. 


out p, v Fetherston, dec. 4th Drag Gds—Lt J R J Coles to be Capt, by p, 


v Arkwright, who ret; Cor M M‘Creagh to be Lt by p, v Coles; J R S| 


Wallis, gent, to be Cor by p, v M‘Creagh. 7th Drag G is—Capt W Jacks, 


from h-p 20ih Lt Drags, to be Capt, v Knight, dec; Lt A S Butler to be | 


Capt by p, v Jacks, who ret; Cor C J B Plestow to be Lt by p, v Butler; 
W Middleton, gent, to be Cor by p, v Plestow. 
to be Capt by p, v Thomson, who ret; Cor R H Borrowes to be Lt by p, v 
Holden; L White, gent, to be Cor by p, v Borrowes. 
Preston to be Lt by p, v Cresswell, who ret; W E Thomas, gent, to be Ens 
by p, v Preston. 30th—Ens T H Pakenham, from 59th Ft, to be Lt by p, 


v O'Grady, pro. 39th—Lt E Croker to be Capt by p, v Bvt-Maj Young, 


who ret; J Searsto be Lt by p, v Croker. 41st—Lt GG Wells to be Capt 
C Barnard, gent, to be Ens by p, v Rawlins. 
14th Lt Drags, to be Capt without p; Lt GN Micklethwait, from 53d Ft, 
to be Lt without p; Serj-Maj J Colpoys to be Ens without p, March 19. 
A E Brown, gent, to be Ens without p; March 20. 


gent, to be Ens without p, v Dalzell app to 53d Ft. 53d—To be Lts with- 


out p: Ens W G Spiller, v Gray, dec July 5, 1846; Ens H F H Parker, y | 


Micklethwait, app to 44th Ft. 


gent, to be Ens by p, v Saunders app to 84th Ft. 
to be Ens without p, vy Hunton who res. 


After all deductions made, however, we cannot | mer, to be Sec Capt v Torrens, dec; Sec Lt G. H. “A. Forbes, to be First 














In the next year, and the year after, a loan of similar | by pur, vice Wollaston, who retires; O Yorke Cocks, Gent, tobe Ensign 
v } ; | by pur, v Percy 33d 
over which we have supposed the operation of the Government emigra- | 





u : > telt | nar, Gent, v Chambers. 
to be a substitute for an overwhelming yet insufficient poor-rate,) while it | Clarke. To be Adj—Lt C F Campbell, v O’Toole prom. 68th—H V 


; ; { | Jones, Gent, to be Ens, without p, v Digby, who resigus; Lt T W Storer 
There are some topics which, though a notice of them would be essen-| to be Adj, v Carmichael, who resigns the Adjcy only. 82nd—D 8 Col- 


We are conscious, | A. Nugent, 5th Drag Gds, to be Maj in the Army. 
|. 


We sub- | 


}A Churchill, who ex. 
| Quarterm., v John O'Reilly, who ret on h p. 














| Bromley, who ret; Eus Cam Sykes to be Lt, by p, v Green; W Henry 
War Office, March 19.—3d Drag Gds—-W H Slade, gent, to be Cor, with- | 


| who ex. 


13th Lt Dgs—LtH Helden! . 


F “sere AF = | Ritlemen, April 1; 
26th Ft—Ens C E —Serjt Maj & Gibson from 74th F to be Quarterm, v 8 Carr who re upon 


| be 
by p, v Lawrence, who ret; Ens R H Rawlins to be Lt by p, v We.ls; R | Ft 


44th—ItG E Hillier, from | 9 


| kers,dec; Ens W T De Wilton to be Lt, without p, Vv Walch, whose pro- 
Before we conclude, your Lordship will naturally expect that we | 


motion on 29th Jan, 1847, bas been cancelled; Ens F G King from 17th 
Ft, to be Eus, vy De Wilton 37th—W P Collingwood Gent, to be Ens, 
by p, ¥ Bennett, who rets. 44th—Capt W Domvile, from 2ist Ft, to be 
Capt, v Hillier, who exc. 46th—C W Wray, Gent, to be Assist Surg, v 
Langley, prom on the Staff. 48th Lt G A Robinson, from GOth Ft, to be 
Lieut v Andrews, who excs. 55th—Staff Surg of Sec Class 8 Currie MD, 
to be Surg, v Martin, dec. 59th—J G Chapman, Gent, to be Ens, by p, v 
Pakenbam, prom in 30th Ft. 60th—Lt F Andrews, from 48th Ft, to be 
Lt, v Robinson, who exc. 

61st—Maj C. Douglas, fin 9th Ft to be Maj v Thomas, who ex; Ens J. 
St. George Lewen, to be Lt without p v Burnside, app Adj Eus EB. &. 
Berry, fm 9th Ft to be Ens v Lewen; Lt H. E. Burnside, to be Adj v 
Brickdale dec. 63rd—Lt W. J. Hutchins, to be Capt without p v Cary, 
dec.; Ens T. W. J. Lloyd to be Lt v Hutchins; Ens W. 8. Loder, fm 
16th Ft to be Ens v Quin, who ex; G. C. W. Curtois, Gent to be Ens v. 
Lloyd. 66th—Lt R. O. Potts, fm 2nd Ftto be Lt vy Monckton, who ex; 
7ist—M. A. Jane, Gent to be Assist.-Surg v Reade, appto the Staff. 73rd 
C. Harrison, Gent , to be Ens by p v Ramsay, who ret; 86th—Lt A. Bax 
ter, fm 17th Ft to be Lt v Gerahty, who ex; H.C. Bowen, Gent to be 
Bus by p v Barclay, who ret; 97th—Assist.-Surg F. Foaker, fm the Staff, 
to be Surg v Irwin, dec, 2ud W I Reg.—Cor J. Cornes, fin 14th Lt Drag 
to be Lt by pv Colleton, who ret; W. L. Reid, M. D. to be Assist.-Surg 
v Macartney, app te the Statf. Ceylon Rifle Reg.—Capt A. Watson, fm 
hp Unatt., to be Capt without p v Bt.-Maj Parke, prom; Sec Lt C. 
Adams, to be First Lt by p v Tulk, who ret; J. O. Bovill, Gent to be 

Sec Lt by p v Adams. 

Hospital Staf.—Assist.-Surg W. L. Langely, M D fm 46th Ft to be Staff 
Surg of 2nd Class, v Currie, app to 55th Ft; Assist.-Surg H]. C. Reade, fm 
71st Ft to be Assist.-Surg to the Forces, v Foaker, prom in 97th Ft Assist 
Surg C. Macartney, M D tm 2nd W [I Reg to be Assist.-Surg to the For- 
ces, v Robe tson, dec. 

Office of Ordnance, March 22.—R1_ Reg of Artillery—First Lt R. C. Ro- 


Lt v Romer; Bt.-Maj W. Furneaux, to be Lt Col v Sir W. M. G. Cole- 
brooke, placed on Seconded List. 

War Office, March 30.—R1 Reg of Horse Gds—Lt Lord A FC Gordon 
Leunox to be Capt, by p, v the Hon C H Cust, who ret ; Cor O A Fitz- | 
Gerald to be Lt, by p,v Lord AF CG Lenaox. 5th Drag Gds—-Capt A 
Nugent, from h p Unatt, to be Capt, v J Conolly, who ex ; Lt G Lloyd 
Robson to be Capt, by p, v Nugent, whe ret; Cor J J Thomas to be Lt | 
by p, v Robson; Ens A W Desart Burton, from 82nd Ft, to be Cor by p, | 
v Thomas. 11th Lt Drags—Lieut WS Sandes to be Capt, by p, v For- 
rest, who ret ; Cor L Alexander to be Lieut, by p, v Sandes; E A Cook, | 
Gent, to be Cor by p, v Alexander. 12th Lt Drags—Lt C ol H Madox, 
from hp Unatt, to be Lt-Col, repaying the ditfecence,v Bir Cul S Stawell, 
whoex: Maj E Pole to be Lt-Col, by ‘p, v Madox, who ret; Capt the 
Hon R Needham to be Maj by p, v Pole; Lt T H Clifton to be Capt, by 
p, v Needham ; Cor J Digby to be Lt, by p, v Clifton; C Goring. Gent, to 
be Cor, by p,v Digby. 14th Lt Drags—Lt A Need, irom h p 16th Lt} 
Drag, to be Lt, v Hillier, prom in 4th Ft. 1st Ft—H W Turner, Gent, 
to be Eus, without p, v Kennedy, dec. 4th—Ens J W Percy to be Lt 


— H Corbett Gent to be Ensign by pur, vice Twigg, 
who ret, —39th—M C Wall, Gent, to be Eus by pur v Sears, promoted. 
46th Ft—To be Lts, without p, Ens J G Clarke, v Campbell, app Adj; 
Eus J H Chambers, vy Macan whoret. To be Eus, by p.—D 1B Len. 

i To be Ens without p—H &% Wolrige, Gent, v | 





lings, Geut, to be Ens, by p v Burton, app to 5th Drag Gds. 
Brevet.—Lt.-Col H Madox, 12th L Drags, to be Col in the Army ; Capt 


Unattached—To be Capts without p—Lt J. White, fm Adj of a Recruit- 
ing District; Lt L. A. Boyd, fm 11th Ft Lt H. L. Herbert, fm 88th Ft. 
Memorandum.----Che commission of Lt J. G. Cox, in 2ud W I Reg has 
been dated 18th Dec 1546, instead of Augt, 1840. 
War Office, April 2.—3rd Drag Gds—H H Lonsdale, Gent, to be Cor by 
p, V St George, app to 17th Lt Drag. 4th Drag Gils—Cor T B Williams to 
be Lt, by p, v Baker, who ret; J M’Doanell Webb, Gent, to be Cor, by 





rank of Lt, April 1; Lt J W Wallington, from 83rd Ft, to be Lt, v Lord 
13th Lt Drag.—Ser] Maj T Anderson, to be 
7th Lt Drag—Cor H St 
George, from 3rd Drag Gds (Riding-master) to be Cor, v Graham, who 
ret. 4th Ft—Eus M V 8 Morton, from 35th Ft,to be Lt, by p, v Baldwin, 
who ret, 1lth—J MacHeury, Gent, to be Ens, by p, v Warren, app to 
35th Ft. 19th—-LtJ LR Rooke to be Capt, by p, v Fearon, who ret; 
Ens R O Bright to be Lieut, by p,v An oe F C Ashworth, Gent, to 
be Ensign by p, v Bright. 26th—Paymaster Serjeant C Kent to be 
35th—Ens and Adj H 8 


to be Lt, v Glabb, prom April 3; Ens R L Warren, from 11th Ft, to be 
Ens, v Morton, prom in 4th Ft. 39th—Lt T M Haaltain, to be Adj, v 
Croker, prom, March 19. 44th—Bt Lt Col W H Taynton, from h p 31st 
Ft, to be Capt, without p; Lt J Le Marchant Carey to be Capt, by p, v 
Taynton, who ret; Eus G Cooper to be Lt, by p, vy Carey; G M Robins, 
Gent, to be Ens, by p, v Cooper. 48th—LtA Green to be Capt, by p, v 























McCulloch, despatched to the hacienda of Encarnacion, 30 miles from 
this, on the route to San Luis Potosi, had reported a cavalry force of un- 
known strength at that place. On the 20th of February a strong recon- 
noissance under Lieut. Col. May was despatched to the hacienda of He- 
clionda, while Major McCulloch made another examination of Encarna- 
cion. The results of these expeditions left no doubt that the enemy was 
in large force at Encarnacion, under orders of General Santa Anna, and 
that he meditated a forward movement and attack u pon our position. 

As the camp of Agua Nueva could be turned on either fiank, and as the 
enemy’s force was reatly superior to our own, particularly in the arm 
of cavalry, I determined, after mach consideration, to take up a position 
about eleven miles in rear, and there await the attack. The army broke 
up its camp and marched at noon on the 21st, encamping at the new posi- 
tion a little in front of the hacienda of Buena Vista. With a small force 
I proceeded to Saltillo to make some necessary arrangements for the de- 
fence of the town, leaving Brig. Gen. Wool in the immediate command of 
the troops. 

Before those arrangements were completed on the morning of the 22d, 
I was advised that the enemy was in sight, advancing. Upon reaching 
the ground, it was found that his cavalry advance was in our front, having 
marched from Encarnacion, as we have since learned, at 11 o’clock on the 
day previous, and driving in a mounted force left at Agua Nueva to cover 
the removal of public stores. Our troops were in position, occupying @ 
line of roiparieibie strength. The road at this point becomes a narrow 
defile, the valley on its right being rendered quite impracticable for ar- 
tillery by a system of deep and impassable gullies, while on the left a suc- 
cession of rugged ridges and precipitous ravines extends far back to- 
wards the mountain which bounds the valley. The features of the ground 
were such as nearly to paralyze the artillery aad cavalry of the enemy, 
while his infantry calla not derive all the advantage of its numerical su- 
periority. 

In this position we prepared to receive him. Captain Washington’s 
one go | (4th artillery) was posted to command the road, while the Ist 
and 2d Illinois regiments under Colonels Hardin and Bissell, each eight 
companies, (to the latter of which was attached Captain Conner’s com- 
pany of Texas volunteers) and the 2d Kentucky under Col. McKee, oc- 
cupied the crests of the ridges on the left and and in rear. The Arkansas 
and Kentucky regiments of cavalry, commanded by Cols. Yell and H. 
Marshall, occupied the extreme left near the base of the mountain, while 
the Indiana brigade, under Brigadier General Lane, (composed of the 2d 
aud 3d regiments under Cols. Bowles and Lane,) the Mississippi riflemen 
under Col. Davis, the squadrons of the Ist and 2d dragoons u der Capt. 
Steen and Lieut. Col. May, and the light batteries of Captains Sherman 
and Bragg, 3d artillery, were held in reserve. 

At 11 o’clock I received from General Santa Anna a summons to sur- 
render at discretion, which, with acopy of my reply, I have already 
transmitted. The enemy still forbore his attack, evidently waiting for 
the arrival of his rear ot Beacesd which could be distinctly seen by our 
look-outs as they approached the field. —A demonstration made on his 
left caused me to detach the 2d Kentucky regiment and a section of artil- 
lery to our right, in which position they bivouacked forthe night. In the 
mean time the Mexican light troops had engaged ours ou the extreme 
left, (composed of parts of the Kentucky and Arkansas cavalry dismount- 
ed, and a rifle battalion from the Indiana brigade under Major Gorman, 
the whole commanded by Col. Marshall,) and kept up a sharp fire, 
climbing the mountain side, and apparently endeavouring to gain our 





\ flank. 


Three pieces of Capt. Washington's battery had been detached to the 
left, and were oo by the 2d Indiana regiment. An occasional 
shell was thrown by the enemy into this part of our line, but without ef- 
fect. The skirmishing «f the light troops was kept up with trifling loss 
on our part until dark, when I became convinced that no serious attack 
would be made before the morning, and returned with the Mississippi 
regiment and squadron of 2d dragoons to Saltillo.—The troops ieuanth 
ed without fires, and lay upon their arms. A body of cavalry, some 1500 
strong, had been visible all day in rear of the town, having entered the 
valley through a narrow pass east of the city. This cavalry, commanded 
by Gen. Minon, had evidently been thrown in our rear to break up and 
harass our retreat, and perhaps make some attempt against the town if 
practicable. 

The city was occupied by four excellent companies of Llinois volun- 
teers, under Major Warren of the Ist regiment. A field-work, which com- 
manded most of the approaches, was garrisoned by Capt. Webster’s com- 
pany, Ist artillery, and armed with two 24-pound howitzers, while the 
train and head quarter camp was guarded by two conpanies Mississippi 
riflemen under Capt. Rogers, and a field piece commanded by Capt. 
Shover, 3d artillery. Having made these dispositions for the proteeuon 
of the rear, I proceeded on the morning of the 23d to Buena Vista, order- 
ing forward all the other available troops. The action had commenced 
before my arrival on the field. 

During the evening and night of the 22d the enemy had thrown a body 
of light troops on the mountain side, with the purpose of outtlanking our 
left; and it was here that the action of the 23d commenced at an early 
hour. Our riflemen under Colonel Marshall, who had been reinforced by 
three companies under Major Trail, 2d Illinois volunteers, maintained 
their ground handsomely against a greatly superior force, holding them- 
selves under cover, and using their weapons with deadly effect. About 
8 o’clock a strong demonstration was made against the centre of our 
position, a heavy column moving along the road. This force was soon 
dispersed by a few rapid and well-directed shots from Captain Washing- 
ton’s battery. 4 ee 

In the meantime the enemy was concentrating a large force of infantry 
and cavalry under cover of the ridges, with the obvious intention of for- 
cing our left, which was posted on an extensive plateau. The 2d Indiana 
and 2d Ilinois regiments formed this part of our line, the former covering 
three pieces of light artillery, under the orders of Captain O’Brien—Bri 
gadier General Lane being in the immediate command. In order to bring 
his men within effective range, General Lune ordered the artillery and 2d 
Indiana regiment forward. The artillery advanced within musket range 
of a heavy body of Mexican infantry, and was served against it with great 
effect, but without being able to check its advance. The infantry ordered 
to its support had fallen back in disorder, being exposed. as well as the 
battery, not only to a severe fire of small arms from the front, but also to 
a murderous cross fire of grape and canister from a Mexican battery on 
the left. ; 4 > ad 7 

Captain O’Brien feund it impossible to retain his position without sup- 
port, but was only able to withdraw two of his pieces, all the horses and 
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cannoneers of the third piece being killed or disabled. The 2d Indiana 
regiment, which had fallen back as stated, could not be rallied, and took 
no farther part in the action, except a handful of men, who, under its gal- 
lant Colonel, Bowles, joined the Mississippi regiment, and did good ser- 
vice, and those fugitives who, at a later period in the day, assisted in de- 
| fending the train and depot at Buena Vista. ‘This portion of our line 
having given way, and the enemy appearing in overwhelming force 
against our left flank, the light troops, which had rendered such good ser- 
vice on the mountain, were compelled to withdraw, which they did, for 
the most part, in good order. Many, however, were not rallied until 
they reached the depot at Buena Vista, to the defence of which they af- 
terward contributed. , oe 

Colonel Bissell’s regiment, (2d Illinois,] which had been joined by a 
section of Capt. Sherman’s battery, had become completely outflanked, 
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| GENERAL TAYLOR’S DETAILED REPORT OF THE 
BATTLE OF BUENA VISTA. 
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Agua Nueva, March 16, 1847. 
| Sta:—I have the honour to submit adetailed report of the operations 
of the forces under my command which resulted inthe engagemeut of 
Buena Vista, the repulse of the Mexican army, and tho re-occupation 0. 
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and wascompelled to fall back, being entirely unsupported. The enemy 
was now pouring masses of infantry and cavalry along the base of the 
mountain on our left, and was gaining our rear in greatforce, At this mo- 
ment I arrived upon the field. The Mississippi regiment had been di- 
rected to the left before reaching the position, and immediately came into 
action against the Mexicaa infantry which had turned our flank. The 2d 
Kentucky regiment and a section of artillery under Capt. Bragg had pre- 
viously been ordered from the right to reinforce our left, and arriv edata 
moat opportune moment.—That regiment, and a portion of the Ist Illi- 
nois, under Colonel Hardin, gallantly drove the enemy, and recovered a 
portion of the ground we had lost. The batteries of Captains Sherman 
and Bragg were in possession of the plateau, and did much execution, not 
ouly in front, but particularly upon the masses, which had gained our 
rear. - . . . . . 
Discovering that the enemy was heavily pressing upon the Mississippi 
regiment, the third Indiana regiment, under Colonel Lane, was despate hed 
to strengthen that part of our line, which formed a crotchet perpendicular 
to the first line of battle. At the same time Lieut. Kilburn, with a piece of 
Capt. Brage’s battery, was directed to support the infantry there engaged ; 
the action was for a long time warmly sustained at that point— the enemy 
making several efforts both with infantry and cavalry against our line, and 
being always repulsed with heavy loss. [ had placed ali the regular cavalry 
and Capt. Pike’s squadron of Arkansas horse under the oruers of as 
Lt.-Col. May, with directions to hold in check the enemy's column, sti 
| advancing to the rear along the base of the mountain, which was done in 
conjunction with the Kentucky and Arkansas cavalry under Cols. Mar- 
| shall and Yell. . 
In the meantime our left, which was stil] strongly threatened oy @ SUpe- 
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rior force, was farther strengthened by the detachment of Capt. Bragg’s, 
and a portion of Capt. Sherman’s batteries to that quarter. The concen- 
tration of artillery fire upon the masses of the enemy along the base of the 
mountain, and the determined resistance offered by the two regiments op- 

ed to them, had created confusion in their ranks, and some of the corps 
attempted to effect a retreat upon their main line of battle. The squadron 
of the 1st dragoons, under Lieut, Rucker, was now ordered up the deep 
ravine which these retreating corps were endeavouring to cross, in order to 
charge and disperse them. The squadron proceeded to the point indicated 
but could not accomplish the object, being exposed to a heavy fire from a 
battery established to cover the retreat of those corps. 

While the squadron was detached on this service a large body of the 
enemy was observed to concentrate on our extreme left, apparently witha 
view of making a descent upon the hacienda of Buena Vista, where our 
train and baggage were deposited. Lieut. Col. May was ordered to the 
support of that point, with two pieces of Capt. Sherman’s battery under 
Lieut. Reynolds, In the meantime the scattered forces near the hacienda, 
composed in part of Majors ‘Trail and Gorman’s commands, had been to 
some extent organized under the advice of Major Munroe, chief of artil- 
lery, with the assistance of Major Morrison, volunteer staff, and were posted 
to defend the position. Before our cavalry had reached the hacienda, that 
of the enemy had made its attack, having been handsomely met by the 
Kentucky and Arkansas cavalry, under Cols. Marshall and Yell. 

The Mexican column immediately divided, one portion sweeping by the 
depot, where it received a destructive fire from the force which had col- 
lecied there, and then gaining the mountain opposite, under a fire from 
Lieut. Reynolds’s section, the remaining portion regaining the base of the 
mountain on our left. In the charge at Buena Vista, Col. Yell fell gal- 
lantly at the head of his regiment; we also lost Adj. Vaughan, of the Ken- 
tucky cavalry—a young officer of much promise. Lieut. Col. May, who 
had been rejoined by the squadron of the Ist dragoons and by portions of 
the Arkansas and Indiana troops under Lievt. Col. Roane and Maj. Gor- 
man, now approached the base of the mouniain, holding in check the right 
flank of the enemy, upon whose masses, crowded in the narrow gorges and 
ravines, our artillery was doing fearful execution. ‘ 

The position of that portion of the Mexican army which had gained 
our rear was now very critical, and it seemed doubtful whether it could | 
reguin the main body. At this moment I received from Gen. Santa Anna 
a message by a staff officer, desiring to know what I wanted I immedi- | 
ately despatched Brig. Gen. Wool to the Mexican general-in-chief. and | 
sent orders to cease firing. Upon reaching the Mexican lines, Gen. Wool | 
could not cause the enemy to cease their fire, and accordingly returned | 

without having an interview. The extreme right of the enemy continu- 





ed its retreat along the base of the mountain, and finally, in spite of all populous town of Tlacotalpan, situated about twenty miles up the river. 


our efforts, efected a junction with the remainder of the army. 


During the day, the cavalry of Gen. Minon had ascended the elevated | with General Quitman and many of the oflicers of his command, and have 
Jain above Saltillo, and occupied the road from the city to the field of | been gratified to observe a most cordial desire, as well with them as 

f Approaching the | with the officers of the navy, to foster a courteous and efficient co-opera- 

town, they were fired upon by Capt. Webster from the redonbt occupied | tion. * . # * * # - * 


attle, where they intercepted several of our men. 
by his company, and then removed off toward the eastern side of the Vai- 
ley, and obliquely towerd Buena Vista. At the same time, Capt. Shover 
moved rapidly forward with his piece, supported by a miscellaneous 
command of mounted volunteers, and fired several shots at the cavalry 
with great effect. They were driven from the ravine which leads to the 
lower valley, closley pursued by Capt. Shover, who was further surported 
by a piece of Capt. Webster’s battery, under Lieut. Donaldson, which 
had advanced from the redoubt, supported by Capt. Wheeler’s company 
of Illinois volunteers. The enemy made one or two efforts to charge the 
artillery, but was finally driven back in a confused mass, and did not 
again appear upon the plain. Pay. 

In the meantime the firing had partially ceased upon the principal 
field. The enemy seemed to confine his efforts to the protection vf his 
artillery, and I had Jeft the plateau fora moment, when I was recalled 
thither by a very heavyJmusketry fire. On regaining that position, I dis- 
covered that our infantry (Illinois and 2d Kentucky) had engaged a grea 
ly superior force of the enemy—evidently his reserve—and that they had 
been overwhelmed by numbers. The moment was most critical. Capt. 
O’Brien, with two pieces, had sustained the heavy charge to the last, and 
was finally obliged to leave his guns on the field, his infautry support be” 
ing entirely routed. Capt. Bragg, who had just arrived from the left, 
was ordered at once into battery. Without any infantry to support him, 


and at the imminent danger of losing his guns, this officer came rapidly | 


into action, the Mexican line being but a tew yards from the muzzles of 
his pieces. The first discharge of canister caused the enemy to hesitate, 
the second and third drove him back in disorder and saved the day. 

The 2d Kentucky regiment, which had advanced beyond the supporting 
distance in this affair, was driven back and closely pressed by the ene- 
my’s cavalry. Taking a ravine which led in the direction of Capt. Wash- 
ington’s battery, their pursuers became exposed to his fire, which soon 
checked and drove them back with loss. In the meantime the rest of 
our artillery had taken position on the plateau, covered by the Mississippi 
and 3d Indiana regiments, the former of which had reached the grouud 
in time to pour a fire into the right flank of the enemy, and thus contribute 
to his repulse. In this last coutlict we had the misfortune to sustain a 
very heavy loss. Colonel Hardin, Ist Illinois, and Colonel McKee, and 
Lieut. Colonel Clay 2d Kentucky regiments, fell at this time while gal- 
lantly heading their commands. 

No further attempt was made by the enemy to force our position, and 
the approach of night gave an opportunity to pay attention to the wound- 
ed, and also to refresh the soldiers , who had been exhausted by incessani 
watchfulness and combat. Though the night was severely cold, the 
troops were compelled for the most part to bivouack without fires, expecting 
that morning would renew the conflict. During the night the wounded 
were removed to Saltillo, and evory preparation made to receive the ene 
my should he again attack our position. 

Seven fresh companies were drawn from the town, and Brigadier Gen- 
eral Marshall, who had made a forced march from the Rinconada, with a 
reinforcement of Kentucky cavalry and four heavy guns, under Captain 
Prentiss, Ist artillery, was near at hand, when it was discovered that the 
enemy had abandoned his position during the night. Our scouts soon as- 
certained that he had fallen back on Agua Nueva. The great disparity of 
numbers, aud the exhaustion of our troops, rendered it inexpedient and 
hazardous to attempt pursuit. A staff officer was despatched to General 
Santa Anna to negotiate an exchange of prisoners, which was satisfactori- 
ly completed on the following day. Our own dead were collected and 
buried, and the Mexican wounded, of which a large number had been 


left upon the field, were removed to Saltillo, and rendered as comforta- | 


ble as circumstances would permit. 

On the evening of the 26thaclose reconnoissance was made of the ene- 
my’s position, which was found to be occupied only by a small body of 
cavalry, the infantry and artillery having retreated in the directioh of 
San Luis Potosi. On the 27th our troops resumed their former camp at 


Agua Nueva, the enemy's rear guard evacuating the place as we ap- | 


proached, leaving a considerable number of wounded. It was my pur- 
pose to beat up his qnarters at Encarnacion early the next morning, but 
upon examination, the weak condition of the cavalry horses rendered it 
unadyisable to attempt so long a march without water. A command was 
finally despatched to Encarnacion, on the Ist of March, under Col. Belk- 
nap. Some two hundred wounded and about sixty Mexican soldiers were 
found there, the army having passed on in the direction of Matehuala, 
with greatly reduced numbers, and suffering much from hunger 
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Washington, with despatches. He reports that, on the 8th of January’ 
Commodore Stockton and General Kearney, witha force of 500 men, met 
the enemy's artillery and dragoons at San Gabriel, under General Flores, 
numbering 700 or 800 men. A severe contest ensued, but the Americans 
charged th» battery with spirit, and captured it, with considerable loss to 
the enemy. 

The conflict was renewed at Mesa, on the following day, when the Mex- 
cans directed their principal attack against our seamen, who were armed 
with boarding pikes and cutlasses, but our men gallantly repelled them 
after a severe contest. The Mexican lines being broken and in disorder, 
they were charged by our mounted riflemen with great success, the enemy 
suffering severely, which gained a decided victory for owr arms. 

We lost sixteen, killed and wounded. Lt. Rowan, who was slightly 
wounded, was the only officer atall injured. 

After this discomfiture, General Flores wanted to negotiate, but Com- 
modore Stockton refused and threatened to shoot him as a rebel, where- 
upon Flores discreetly surrendered to Col. Fremont, promising fidelity 
and obedience to the American authorities of the place. 





CAPTURE OF ALVARADO—RETURN OF GEN. QUITMAN TO 
VERA CRUZ. 


The United States sloop of war St. Mary’s arrived at Pensacola on the 
13th instant. She brings the following letter to the Secretary of the 
Navy from Com. Perry, which was received by the last eveniug’s mail at 
the Navy Department: 

Unitep States Frac Sup Mississiprt, ; 
Anchorage Anton Lizardo, April 4, 1847. 

Sir: I have the honour to inform the department that immediately af: 
ter the surrender of Vera Cruz, Gen. Scott and myself concerted measures 
for taking possession of Alvarado. ; 

Although it was not expected that any defence would be made, it was 
thought advisable that strong detachments, both of the army and navy, 
should be employed, in view of making an imposing demonstration in 
that direction. 

The southern brigade, under Gen. Quitman, was despatched for this du- 
ty, and the naval movements were directed personally by myself. 

As it had been anticipated, not the slightest opposition was offered by 
the enemy, and the river and town were occupied on the 2d inst. by the 
combined forces of the army and navy. 

General Quitman took up his line of march this morning on his return 
to Vera Cruz, and I left for this anchorage to arrange an expedition to the 
north ; Capt. Mayo, with a small naval detachment, being placed in com- 
mand of Alvarado and its dependencies, in which may be embraced the 


In this expedition I have had the good fortune to become acquainted 


| The enemy, before evacuating the place, burnt all the public vessels, 
{and spiked or buried most of the guns; but those that were concealed 
‘have been discovered, and I have directed the whole number—abont 
| sixty—either to be destroyed or shipped, with the shot, on board the gun- 
boats, as they may be found of sufficient value to be removed. 

With great respect, I have the honour to be your obedient servant, 

M. C. PERRY, Commanding Hume Squadron. 
The Hon. John Y. Mason, Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 
SE 
From the London Gazette. 

Downing Street, March 12.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint 
Viscount Torrington to be Governor and Commander in Chief in and over 
the Island of Ceylon and its dependencies; Robert James Mackintosh, 
Esq., to be Lieutenant Governor of the Island of St. Christopher; and 
Johan G. Aspeling, Esq., to be Civil Commissioner and Resident Ma- 
gistrate for the district of George, in the settlement of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 





| Admiralty, March 8.—The following promotions have this day — 
place, consequent upon the death of Vice Admiral of the White Nicholas 
Tomlinson :—Vice Admiral of the Blue Hon. D. P. Bouverie, to be Vice 
| Admiral of the White ; Rear Admiral of the Red R. Jackson, to be Vice 
Admiral ofthe Blue; Rear Admiral of the White B. Hodgson, to be Rear 
Admiral of the Red; Rear Admiral of the Blue W. Bowles, C.B., to be 
Rear Admiral of the White. 
Foreign Office, March. 12.-.--The Queen has been pleased to approve of 
Mr. John Burd, as Consul at Hong Kong for His Majesty the King of Den- 
mark. 





Foreign Office, March 13.---The Queen has been pleased to approve of 
Mr. Francisco Jose de Pavia, as Consul General at Hong Kong, for her 
Majesty the Queen of Portugal and the Algarves. 


Downing Strect, March 16.----The Queen has been pleased to appoint 
Charles Parker, Esq. to be ber Majesty’s Solicitor General for the island 
of Barbadoes. 

Brevet Major Gray is appointed to the command of the pensionors en- 
rolled for service in New Zealand. 

a eae 

It is said that Mrs. Butler ia about to become the lessee of one of the 
London theatres. “ Vulcanised India-rubber” is now used instead of 
steel for the buffer spriugs of railway carriages. A vessel which has 
arrived in London from New York has brought 20 casks of cider. A 
subscri>tion has been set on foot in London for the purpose of erecting a 
statue in honour of the Queen Dowager. 
Sir Walter Scott’s Rob Roy was sold in London, on the 23d ult., for 822. 
The Emperor of Russia has issued an ukase declaring that Jews in 
the army shall be allowed to rise to the rank of lieutenant. During the 
last ten years, commissions in the army have been conferred upon 376 
non-commissioned officers Greater activity now prevails in the ship- 
building'trade at Perth than has been witnessed for several years past. 
The Courrier Frangais announces that M Guizot is about to visit the 
baths of Hombourg; this journey is to coincide with the arrival of Prince 
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been purchasable at and under a dollar a bushel. The 70 shillings a 
quarter, it should be borne in mind, also, was the wholesale price in Ire 
land, while at retail it probably reached two dollars and a halfa bushel. 
The extraordinary quantity sent over from this country exceeded the 
calculations of the forestallers, while the prospect of a large supply of © 
another cheap article of food—namely, rye from Russia as soon as the 
navigation of the Baltic ports is open—has disconcerted them, and they 
now rush into the market anxiously seeking purchasers at a reduction of 
twenty shillings the quarter. This is a mitigating circumstance, and not 
a small one, in the misery of Ireland. 

Parliament continues in session, adopting measures of great import- 
ance ; some of them, it must be admitted, are of doubtful efficacy, but 
many are highly necessary. The poor-law system will be introduced 
generally into Ireland, and the owners of property will be obliged to 
support their own poor. The reception of the large remittances of food 
and money, benevolently sent from this country, has made a strong and 
powerfulimpression on the public mind, which cannot but be conducive 
to the continued good understanding between the two countries. The 
letters, too, of Mr. Jacob Harvey, of this city, showing the astonishing 
sums sent from this country by the working Irish to their friends at 
home, almost exceed belief—but they are true, nevertheless. ° 
Emigration on a most extensive scale will take place this year, not 
only from Ireland and Scotland but from the continent. where much want 
also prevails from the last year’s failure $f crops and consequent scarcity 
of food. In Germany whole villages are about to break up, leave the 
land of their fathers and embark for America. In Ireland, near the ports 
of embarkation, the roads are covered with the moving masses. These 
emigrants consists of small farmers and those who have a little property 
left. The government remove all impediments in the way of emigration, 
but do not directly promote it. An association, however, is just formed 
for assisting persons desirous of trying their fate in other countries. This 
association is sanctioned by some of the first people in Ireland, and is to 
be called the Irish Canada Company. The plan of this company has been 
set forth in a long letter addressed to Lord Jolin Russell, and signed by 
W. H. Gregory, M.P., M. J. O'Connell, M.P., and J. R. Godley. The 
entire letter is too long for our paper, but we give the concluding portion 
which embraces the plan. It will be read with great interest in Canada. 
It will be seen that the Archbishop of Dublin, the Marquess of Ormonde, 
the Marquiss of Ely, the Earl of Devon, and other distinguished persons 
having given their sanction to the measure. If this scheme can be car” 
ried out in all, or even its principal features, it will produce effects of the 
highest consequence te the British North American colonies. We cer- 
tainly like this plau much better than Mr. Bullerts New Zealand pro- 
ject, for sending poor emigrants nearly round the world to settle among can- 
nibals. This may suit the tastes of some few persons, but the majority will, 
we apprehend, prefer North America, where they will find a fine settled 
country within a fortnight’s sail from home. The remarks of the Toronto 
Patriot on Mr. Buller’s late speech in Parliament on this subject are, we 
think, in the right spirit. 

Mr. O’Connell has proceeded to Italy for the recovery of his health, 
but it seems doubtful if lhe will ever be able again to endure the excite- 
ment, and wear and tear of active political life. 

The House of Lords will, on assembling after the Easter recess, occupy 
for the first time, the portion of the New House of Parliament appointed 
for that branch of the Legislature. We are glad to learn that the new 
building is in such a state of advancement. 
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We have givena short debate on Mr. Fox Maule’s Bill for altering the 
plan and period of enlistment in the army. Under this Bill, should itbe- 
come a law, the infantry soldier will not be enlisted for a longer space 
than ten, and the cavalry and artillery soldier, twelve years. The plan is 
opposed by Sir Howard Douglas and other officers, It is also said that 
the Duke of Wellington does not give his sanction to the measure. 


The Emperor of Russia has come to the assistance of France in a 
financial way. The Bank of France has been losing its specie for some 
months past, and not long since borrowed a million sterling in silver from 
the Bank of England, to be returned in three months. This repayment 
was found inconvenient, when it was suddenly announced that Russia 
would lend 50,000,000 francs, or two millions sterling. This was accom- 
plished by the Emperor subscribing for, or purchasing, at live per cent., 
Rentes to that amount and paying for it in specie. Various reasons are 
assigned for this act on the part of the Autocrat, but the true one is un- 
doubtedly to be found in a desire to support and uphold the government 
of Louis Philippe. England has now what is called a liberal ministry, 
and is in a full career of tree trade and other measures, which are danger- 
ous in the eyes of the principal sovereigns of Europe. Prussia has, at 
last, given a constitution, such as it is, to the Prussians, and liberalism, it 
is feared, may again raise its head in Germany, to the great annoyance, 
if not danger to the Muscovites. The new Pope, too, is pursuing a 
course in Italy which alarms Austria, and Louis Philippe fears the ulti- 
mate result of the loss of the friendship of England. With England and 
Germany wielding the elements of lideralism, the King of the Frenchcould 





Metternich at Johannisberg.-——The central relief committee of the So- 
ciety of Friends in Dublin have received 7000/., per Cambria, from their 
brethren in America. ——lIt is expected that in the spring of 1849, a hel- 
| met similar to the one in use ia the Prussian service, with the addition of 
a horse-hair plume, will be taken in wear by the British infantry. The 
| Pope has ordered general gas works to be constructed beyond the walls of 
Rome, in order to light the streets and supply private consumers.—The 
Queen of the French has forwarded sume articles to be sold at a grand ba- 

| zar, Which is to be opened at Cheltenham, in aid of the distressed Irish. 
In the year 1846, lhe total value of silk goods exported was £837,- 

577, of which amount £696,180 formed the official value of the foreign 
silk manufactures shipped from the United Kingdom.——The total value 
of the coinage at the Mint between the 13th of Feb., 1845, and the 13th 
| July. 1846, was £8,124,804 83s , viz., gold, £7,177,770 8s., silver, L.947,034. 
——Mr Cobden is at present in Naples, where Baron de Rothschild, the 











| head of the house in that city has given him a banquet, which Prince | 


Oscar of Sweden honoured with his presence. 


DIED, at Litchfield, Connecticut, on Sunday morning, the 18th inst., MARY, dangh- 


. The | ter of the late Jul.us Deming, Esq. 


dead and the dying were strewed upon the road and crowded the build- | . 


ings of the hacienda. 
fhe American furce engaged in the action of Buena Vista is shown, by 


the accompanying field report, to have been 334 officers and 4,425 men, 


; : Of this number, | 
two squadrons of cavalry and three batteries of light artillery, making not | --—————-—— 


exclusive of the small command left in and near Saltillo. 


More than 453 men, composed the only force of regular troops. The | 
strength of the Mexican army is stated by Gen. Santa Anna, in bis sum- 


mons, to be 20,000, and that estimate is confirmed by all the information 


. - og: mage ee — ae | 
since obtained. Our loss is 267 killed, 456 wounded, and 23 missing. 


Of the numerous wounded, many did not require removal to the hospital, 
and it is hoped that a comparatively small number will be permanently 
disabled. The Mexican loss in killed and wounded may be fairly esti- 
mated at 1,500, and will probably reach 2,000. At least 500 of their kil- 
led were left upon the field of battle. We have no means of ascertaining 
the number of deserters and dispersed men of their ranks, but itis known 
to be very great. 
[For want of room we are obliged to omit a long but warm eulogy on 
the officera and troops engaged. 
lam, sir, very respectfully your obedient servant, 
Z. TAYLOR. 
Major General U. 8. A. Comm’g. 
The Adjutant General of the Army, W ashington, D.C. j 
CALIFORNIA. 
, Puitapevrutra, April 22, 1847. 
Lieut. Gray, from California, has arrived in this city, on lis way te 


} princi; led Bpec ulators have 


Exchange at New York on London. at 60 days, 106 a 106 1-2. 


TUNE ALBION. 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 24, 1847. 


$y the Cunard Steamer Cambria, we are in possession of English 
| papers to the 4th inst. They contain intelligence of much interest. 
The Famine in Ireland is still, unfortunately, the absorbing topic; 


| A - " 
| that fatal scourge continues to oppress the land, and to carry off its vic- 


tims by thousands. The mortality is not so much from hunger as by the 


disease which the famine and destitutidu engender. A fatal fever has 
arisen which sends death in all directions, and itis found that the pby- 
sicians and attendants are almost equal sufferers with the people where 


it prevails ; but fainine and pestilence have generally been concomitant 


) evils in all ages. 
| 


One favourable circumstance, however, has arisen: viz., a decline in tbe | 


| price of grain and flour, and particularly of Indian Corn, 


price of 70 shillings per quarter, or two dollars a bushel, was attained, in 
fact, by sper ulation; and we ferve: uy haope the hard-hearted and un- 


burut their fingers. The article, be it re 
| membered, bore no such corre sponding price here, as it has general 


The unnatural | 


not, at his death, count with certainty on the perpetuity of his dynasty, 
aud the idea gone abroad, is, that he has coalesced with Russia and Aus- 
| tria fora system of mutual support in case of danger. Certainly the three 

great military empires of the continent, could, in conjunction, put down 
| any sudden upheaving of the masses against their authority. 
| The accounts from Spain are by no means asatisfaciory. There are- 
| symptoms of another Carlist insurrection. The Duke Montemolin, soa 
and heir of Don Carlos, is in London, deeply engaged in promoting the 
views and objects of his family. The desire of obtaining the throue of 
Spain, it would seem, is by no means extinguished in the breasts of the 
We have given a stort discussion 
which took place in the House of Commons on this subject. 

Meanwhile the Queen mother, the intriguing Christiva, bas departed 





| Count, his relatives and supporters. 


for Paris. The parting between her and her daughter, the young Queen, 
was by no means affectionate, and Christina shed many and bitter tears. 
Her daughter, on the other hand, is represented, cannot forgive her moe 
ther for entering into Louis Philippe’s intrigue, and forcing her to marry 
Her affections are placed on the young Gen. Sorre- 
no. The General was ordered by the cabinet to join his corps, which 
lay at a distance from Madrid, but the Queen protracted his departure, 
and, it is even said, concealed him in the palace. 


the man she hated, 


The War in Mexico.—Victory everywhere perches on the American 
standard. Alvaradohasbeen taken with very slight opposition. Success 
attends the American arms iu California, and the disasters which occurred 
at Taos have been repaired by new successes. A portionof Gen. Scott's 
army has taken the road to the city of Mexico, meeting but very feeble op- 
position. The authoritiesof the city of Jalapa sent offers of submission. 

Meanwhile Santa Anna is in the capital ; what he is doing does not ap- 
pear; indeed his power to assist his country perished at Buena Vista, 
where he sacrificed his army consisting of 20,000 men. He may be 
useful in negotiating a peace, but he is no longer formidable in war. 

We have given Gen. Taylor’s detailed account of the Buena Vista con- 


test. It is well and clearly described, and shows tha’ the 





p sion was 
Towards 

theclose of the day victory hovered over the two armies, when at length 
| capt. Bragg’s ‘lying artillery decided the contest. The Mexican attacks 


t the American posi 


at judgment and skill, and was well defended. 


chosen with gre 


made with great gallantry and pparent skill, bu 
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“tion was one of great strength, and the cavalry and artillery of Santa 

















The Atvion. 























The effectof the A ey wire strains of this splendid band, and the contin- 
Anna,Gen Taylor telleus, were nearly useless. - roll of the muffled drums during the pauses of the music, was thril- 
. . - | ling. 
: may of ear Mezican a eth al ae hands of the oe On arriving at Power-street, the troops formed a lane, resting on their 
‘cans; trade will therefore in some degree resume its wonted channels; | arms reversed, through which the body was conducted to the sacred 
and as the United States have opened Custom Houses and receive the | edifice. On arriving at the entrauce of the porch, the corpse was receiv- 
duties; some returns will be made for the enormous expenses of the ed in solemn procession~- by the Cross-bearer, attended ou either side 
leap by the thuriferere and incense-bearer, the Choir and Clergy following. 
: : : . The coffin being placed on the catafalque (which was lighted on eac 

The last act necessary is the march on the capital. The road is fall of | side in triangular form, as representing the light of the Divinity in the 
difficulties, and could be easily defended, but no preparationsare making | Trinity of persons), the solemn chant began. The psalms, Miserere Dei- 
for defence, nor is there any force on the route that can offer se- | &- aa sung by the Clergy and Choir. : 

rious resistance. The war then must terminate like a fire which goes The procession then returned in the same order, the corpee being 


receded b 
out for want of more materials to consume. P 7 


The Sacristy Boys, 
: pax a ee bearing the Crucifix, the condbestleb, othe, incense cups, and the 
Lola Montes, the Spanish dancer, who is said to have captiv ate the | vessel containing the holy water, 
King of Bavaria, has at length replied to some of the calumnies against her. | The cross, surmounted by a silver Crucifix, rendered more striking by 
In a letter to the Times and to the Morning Post, she says, and with some | ® Curvature of pure gold, followed by the Choir and Clergy, the Rev. 
pirit, too: peor McDonough, Proulse, McCarrol and Kirwan, in white surplices 
° — an om i “ 

Shieh Succes pepheeckitn ed ever civ: w+ | hare aan ree a ata ete CEN. Seance 
rangements decided upon visiting Munich, and where for the first time I | leaning on their arms reversed. Here, after the usual prayers, the coffin, 
had hg bps Vd appearing oa age his Majesty, and receiving from oa bearing the inscription--.- 
marks of approbation, and which, you are aware, Is not a very unusua IR CHARLES CHICHESTER, Bt. 
thing for a professional person to receive at a foreign Court. Lt.-Colonel 81st Regt., Colonel in the Army ; 

“Thad not been here a week before I discovered that there was a plot Second son of Charles Chichester, Esq., of Calverleigh 
existing in the town to get me out of it, and that the party was the Jesuit County of Devon, and of Ballygriffin, County Cork, Ireland ; 
part ; of course, you are aware that Bavaria has long been their strong- Died 4th April, 1847 Aged 52 years ; ' 

old and Munich their head-quarters. This, naturally, to a person brought |... aanosited i th It : rr ore fori ine ol nia 
up and instructed from her earliest youth to detest this party (I think you | yo" ©¢P° m the vault epectaiy prepares tar next to that of the late 
will nay justhy) irritated me not alittle big —— : =~ intervals, while the sepulture was proceeded with, 
i; Vesper Hymn. 

“ When they saw that I was not likely to leave them, they com- 2 Sane pages te P bye , , . ‘ 
menced cubther tack, and tried whatbribery would do, and actually offer- Pep saucany ed gmt o = precere en their roe: rot as ayo 
ed me 50,000 francs yearly if I would quit Bavaria, and presale sotet to | sual 8 cg like seeieak three volleys, in accordance with the 
return. This, as you may imagine, opened my eyes ; and I indignantly : -° 
refused their offer. They Lave since thea not lefia stone unturned to gotrid ond te teens SP pad but a pe her scape “ late oo ——— 
of me, and have never for an instant ceased persecuting me. may | bat of th eg au — not only of the circles in whic ‘ e pone . 
mention, as one instance, that within the last week, a Jesuit Professor of aay wlan nec oe acd a Ppt each in his vocation sought to show 
Philosophy, in the University here, was removed from his professorship, € occasion of this sad and solemn ceremony. 
of the name of Lassault, upon which the party paid and hired a mob to , , F ‘ en 
insult me and break the windows of my house, and also to attack the We pene received the following letter touching the great want of ser- 
palace ; but thanks to the better feeling of the other party, and the de- | Vants fe!t in the interior. ; } 
votedness of the soldiers to his Majesty and his authority, this plot like- Zanesville, Ohio, 23d March, 1847. 
wise failed. ; Sir, I noticed some very judicious remarks in your valuable paper of 

“ The late change in the Ministry that you allude to was a spontaneous | the 13th touching servants. I have no hesitation in saying that fifty good 
act of his Majesty’s,and you pay me too great acompliment in weneins women could meet with immediate employment in this town. We now 
that I wasaparty tosuch a measure ; but from what I have seen and heard | pay for the very worst kind of domestics $1 a week, and so bad are they 
of his Majesty, I should think he had very just grounds for taking the | that itis rare ifthey remain over twoto three weeks ina place. Let 
step which he did.” some of the Benevolent Societies enter into a correspondence with 

We copy the following from the uropean Times, of 4th inst. the influential people here, 1am convinced as I have already said fifty 


é * ; ‘ women can get immediate employment at seventy five cents a week. 
; GREAT REVOLU TION IN STEAM PROPULSION. I remain your humble servant, A Sufferer for the want of Servants. 
This heading will startle many of our readers. Ingenuity has been ex- To Editor of the Albion. 

pended in devising an improvement on the present mode of propelling 
ships by steam. Against the old paddle wheels strong objections as to 
the loss of power, and other drawbacks upon a steamer’s progress have SOCIETY. 
been urged, which it would be useless to repeat here, for they The forty-f fe a . society of Colambia Col 
are well known to practical engineers and seamen; and a remedy was | é lorty-first anniversary of the Peithologian Society of Columbia Col- 
sought for in the screw. The screw has been only partially successful, as | lege was celebrated on Thursday evening at Dr Macauley’s Church, and, as 
its limited adaptation proves. The only vessel of note to which it has been | usual, a very large and respectable audience was congregated on the oc- 
ore is the Great Britain, and the unfortunate termination of her career | casion. 
ve that i i air tri » 2 iscove : : bg ? . 
beealy gave tha invention fic talon largo seal. But a diacovery |"“arch—overtre to Capaleti e Montecchi--Delini, Provident 
chanical ingenuity, which must supersede the existing modes of steam a a T oe Jt Sg yy tee ces ee ee de ee 
ni toy Sap revolutionise the traffic by sea. This invention is secured | : | Se Sawa, 2. Cinamne Laney Anegee Meattaee-~wts 


a ar : dpe - init An Oration—Moral Principle, Robert Travis, jr. ; Aria—Lucrezia 
atent in Great Britain and all her c 2 U tat ve, | ume ae po, soos avis, Jt. 5 a 
7 = at her eotendea, the United States, Funnct, Borgia,—con venti obbligati—Donizetti. An Essay—Intolerance, J. Win- 


and all o ; A z Dor ; Y 
iti ther aha of the world. punt J : | throp Chanler; Galop—Labitzky. An Oration—Modern Society, Geo. 
t isnot merely original, but, like most useful inventions, remarkably, nay | C. Farrar; Solo—Violin—Rapeiti. A Poem—Now-a-Days, Jose - K 
1 C. ; Solo— a=-Rapetti. A Poe Now-a-Days, , : 


beautifully simple. The advantages are three-fold---a greatly increased |-;: : ; deal : 
me wy ade a ane ~ o¢| Riggs; Melodie—Lucia de Lammermoor. An Oration—Inexpediency 


the present cumbrous machinery in the holds of steamers, and reduced | of Abolishing Capital Panishment Isaac Van Ww inkle; Grand Finale. 
expenditure in the cost of the engine-power. It is difficult to make our- We were unavoidably prevented from hearing more than the opening 
selves clear on these points without the aid of a diagram. But we | Presidential Address, which, we are bound to admit, was one of the most 
may state, briefly, that a number of submerged yertical propellers are to! chaste 
be fixed to each side of the vessel; these revolving in unison, and by | ‘ele paagy ae : ‘ ta Beni 
the force with which they take hold of the water, and the power which ear on any similar occasion. It had also the merit of not veing hack- 
this combined action gives them, must send forward the ship at a speed nied in its character. Its delivery would have done credit to a veteran 
altogether unattainable by the present or any krown system. It is as-| speaker. It was a dignified, impressive, and beautifully finished speci- 
serted, by practical men, that a vessel so propelled would cross the | men of classic oratory, fully in keeping with the high reputation Mr. El- 
Atlantic in nearly half the time of the best steamers now employed in li ; . co pIng Rape co rip rears 
ocean navigation. j iot acquired in the delivery of his graduating theme some two yea 
This invention has undergone the scrutiny of eminent and practical since. We understand that the other speakers acquitted themselves with 
men in England, by whom the most favourable opinions have been ex- | equal credit; we can readily believe this from the distinguished reputa- 
—— of nr yy ae pon the past woe oe tion several of them sustain in College. We have heard warm eulogiums 
ve been trie e@ application of steam-power to these propellers, . 2 . . - —_ 
one of which, ps Nas high, thirty inches Tistheter, wn ariver wr = ales bestowed on the Poem by Mr. Riggs. The music, under the direction of 
horse power engine—294 revolutions per minute, which a practical gen- | Rapetti was unusually brilliant and effective. 
tleman present stated would drive a vessel twenty-five miles per hour. | 
This test has removed all doubts on the minds of those who were pre- | Tue Swiss Bett-Rincers.—These popular performers have drawn re- 
viously the most sceptical. We cannot dilate on the importance of this | spectable audiences during the week at the Tabernacle. They have ac- 


greatest of modern inventions with regard to steam navigation ; but this quired greater precision of execution by their continuous practice. Miss 
we may say, that since the days of Arkwright nothing equal in import- 


ance to it has appeared, and we expect it will remain a brilliant proof of Marius and Mr. Hoyt form an agreeable relief to the entertainments of the 
the genius and the judgment of the inventor. evening. —_ 
e understand that Mr. Parkhurst leaves by the “Sarah Sands,” on a NEW WORKS. 
temporary visit to America ; the object, we believe, is to lay his impor- a ee oun ve roe Le tn ee teletel 
tant invention before the government of the United States, whose navy Harper's Fireside Library, No. I; Alice » otwaal rw i the ‘ 
and commerce, we feel confident, will be greatly enhanced by the ap- number of a new candidate for literary patronage, and a very attractive 
plication of an invention which promises to revolutionise the whole sys- | one itis. To begin with its exterior, we have rarely seen anything more 
tem of navigation. tasty, and we might speak in similar terms about its illustrations and 
St. George's Day in Canada.—We copy the following from the British | beautiful typography, but while we are rehearsing its claims, the ladies 
Canadian, published at Turonto. A similar proceeding to that announc- | will have bought the book. 
ed has taken place on behalf of St. George’s Society at Cobourg—and, | Mfackenzie’s Spain Revisited has also just been re-issued in cheap form 
we believe, at Montreal and Quebec :— from the press of the Harpers. The fame and name of Mackenzie is 
St. Georce’s Societr.---At an adjoured special meeting of this Society, | enough to sell even his earliest works, especially when offered at so mo- 
on Tuesday evening last, it was resolved to celebrate the approaching dered 0 cost 
anniversary by opening a special subscription for the charitable fund of oh ea : , , TI k bef 
the Society, in consideration of the expected influx of immigrants dur-| Zistorical Tales for Youth. Harper & Brothers. The work before us 
ing the season, large numbers of whom will stand in need of assistance, | is by Miss Mary E. Lee, a name already made familiar to the public by 
instead =f by Doaepenhe Sper S oes ries it ong i at | her contributions to our Magazine literature. The volume is evidently a 
once, and we have no doubt a large fund will be provided, which cannot : : AF 
fail to be of great service for the intended benevolent purpose. There sent cemapie ane for schools end reneupeey hs i 
was but little opposition to the resolution, and we trust that none will re- James's String of Pearls has also been re-issued by the Harpers in cheap 
et the substitution of a laudable charity for an evening’s convivial en- | form, price 25 cents. It contains a series of minor fictions, and was one 
joyment, however proper, national, and innocent it might be. 








ANNIVERSARY OF THE COLUMBIAN PEITHOLOGIAN 


The following was the order of exercises: 








. 5 s 
rate of speed, a vastly increased power of stowage, by the reduction of | 


and vigorous pieces of composition we ever remember to have 











of the author’s earliest works. 

Past and Present, and Chartism, by Thomas Carlyle. in two parts. This 
forms Nos, 96 and 97 of Wiley and Putnam’s “ Library of Choice Read- 
ing.” Mr. Carlyle’s strong peculiarity of thought and expression is in 
Protestant clergy : the present work made more than usually manifest, and whether right 


g it regards the subjects treated of, we leave to the determina- 
FUNERAL OF THE LATE COLONEL SIR CHARLES CHICHES. | 0" W7ONS) S80 IS oo 
TER. tion of the reader. ec ieeears 
: isi i ye 2 Vv e 
Tuesday last being the day appointed for the interment of the remains The same enterprising publishers have sent us a wa rae i ~ 0 me 
of the late gallant officer, a solemn high mass was sung at half-past ten in | Containing six fairy tales with illustrations, and hanc somely bound, It is 
the morning, at the Church of St. Paul, in Power street. The service | intended for the use of “young folks,” and will be an acceptable pre- 
was chantea by the Rev. Messrs. Carrol and Proulse, aided by the Rev. | gent, 
lave Kerwin and Ryan, the Choir of the Charch, and the The Dead Shot : A Farce, in oneact. By J.B. Buckstone. No. 5. Minor 
_ At abouta quarter before one, the 81st Regiment were drawn up in| Drama. This amusing little trifle, by Buckstone, has been long a favourite 
lino —<y: the residence of the deceased, in Peter street. At the ap-| with the theatre-going public, and is entitled to a place in this admirable 
ointed time, the body was brought forth, and placed on a gun-carriage, : : ssed in the Miner Drama. 
fy the eight oldest grenadiers of tee Regiment. The troops presented collection of the sterling pieces compr I 
arms, and the procession moved to the Church, where the last sad rites EB DRAMA 
were to be performed. TH MA. 
We omit the procession for want of room. Parx Tusatre.—Mrs. Mason.—Mre. Mason has been playing during 
Among the occupants of the carriages we noticed the Lord Bishop, the | the week to a succession of crowded audiences, composed of that appre- 
Rev. Dr. McCaul, Vice President of King’s College, the Rev. H. J. Grasett, | cjative class which can alone stamp an artist’s fame. She has at length 
his Honour the Chief Justice, the Honourables W. Allan and H. J. Boal- awakened the intelligent masses by the powers of her truly original and 


ton, the Rev. G. Winstanley, J i 3sq., M. D.,J.M. Strachan, J. Lu- . : ie , ante 
kin Robinson, Geo. Allan, T. a hee Pei. Widder a “enema Men impressive acting, as she conciliated in her first engagement the intellec- 


ray, Esqs., and others. tual, the fastidious leaders of fashion, the hypercritical, and the habitués 

In this order the pesesttien moved slowly along King street (in which | of the theatre. This is a triumph which supereminent genius could alone 
ee rant tig, taed niying alternately a Marcia | schieve, Br. Mason very wisely aclected Bianen in Milman's Faso, 
Thalberg’s Midnight Russian Hymn; and Sir John Stevenson's Vesper for her opening part. We say wisely, for it is decidedly the best of her 
Hyma personations. The character admits of a full display of those higher 





We copy the following from the Toronto Colonist ; the deceased was a 
Catholic, as the funeral services show ; but it is gratifying to observe that 
the Lord Bishop of Toronto was present, as well as several others of jhe 





SS — 
qualities of the art, in which, in our estimation, Mrs. Mason so pre-emi_ 
nently transcends her competitors. She is only truly great when she has 
to grapple with the strong passions of the soul; she wheels the light- 
ning, and hurls the thunder of human passions with an energy, an inten- 
sity and reality, that bids defiance to the critical rules of art, while she 
stands confessed in the hearts of her auditors as an embodiment of the 
high priestess of yarune. And bere lies the secret of Mrs. Mason’s suc- 
cess. She has dared to think and act for herself. She has discarded 
much of the conventional formule of her art. Geuius has directed her to 
nature, that fountain head from which histrionic art bas sprung, and she 
has quaffed large draughts of this true Helicon. We do not attempt to 
assume for Mrs, Mason that she discards entirely the artistic rules which 
are the inseparable adjuncts of her profession, but we do assert that she 
has converted the long considered arbitrary aids into, what in fact they 
should always be, the mere subsidiaries of acting. In the present state 
of the stage Mrs. Mason may have to contend with opposition in this dar- 
ing attempt to be purely natural. We have no doubt, however, of her 
final triumph. Garrick, in the early part of the last century, was denounced 
as a heretic, for breaking down the long established stilted style and con- 
ventional chant of the stage. Edmund Kean, in our day, was decried 
for his daring innovation on the severe classic school of the Kembler. 
Macready has been ridiculed for his colloquialism and his peculiarities, 
and yet in all these departures from established usage, the public decided 
at last in favour of the recusant. The present age would hail a reform 
in histrionic matters as gladly as preceding ones have done. Neither the 
drama nor its professors have kept pace with the growing intelligence, 
nor the practical matter of fact spirit which characterize our times. The 
public appear nauseated with the old worn out conventionalisms of the 
stage ; they are yearning for novelty and freshness. They are demand- 
ing that the drama, and its living illustrators, the actors, shall be more 
real, more life-like. 

The French stage is presenting a noble model for this walk of reform; 
we look for the English and American stage to follow the example. 

That Mrs. Mason has commenced the good work, on the American stage, 
we feel certain. She possesses the genius to be the foundress of a school 
for her countrymen, and she has all the artistic talent, although, perhaps; 
it is not yet fully matured and developed, to place her first among the living 
actresses of the age. 

We have rather dwelt this week on the peculiar characteristic of Mrs. 
Mason’s style, this originality and freshness in her acting, than on a de- 
tailed analysis of the parts she has sustained. 

In our next number we shall refer to the several new characters we per- 
ceive that she is announced to appear in during this engagement. 

This evening Mr. Wheatley takes a benefit, and his gifted sister lends her 
aid in two popular characters. Mrs. Mason’s engagement will be extended 
through the coming week. 

Bowrry THEATRE.—Mrs. Shaw has been attracting crowded audiences 
during the week, in a succession of her long established popular characters, 
The frequenters of the Bowery appear never to tire either of their favourite 
actress, or her accustomed range of parts. 

Mrs. Shaw’s excellency in these well known characters is too fami- 
liar to the public, to need any critical notice from our pen. She stands 
first among the actresses of her own peculiar school; all with her is artistic 
aud finished; and criticism, according to the usages of the stage, would find 
little to carp at in this lady’s acting. She still retains her beautiful form 
and features unimpaired, and her power of expression is increasing by ma- 
turity. She is indeed a finished actress. 

Otymprc THEATRE.—Opera is still in the ascendant here, Fra Diavolo 
having been the chief attraction of the week. Miss Mary Taylor is about 
to leave for the West, where we predict she will create a prodigious sensa_ 
tion. 

A new local extravaganza is underlined as being in preparation. A 
novelty of this kind will be much needed in the absence of operatic attrac- 
tion. 

Cuatruam Treatre.—Yankee Hill has proved sufficiently attractive at 
this house during the week, with the aid of the usual ran of excellent stock 
pieces. On Monday next the new Melo-drama, called The Black Doctor, 
is to be produced. —— 

* * All new subscribers to the Albion, dating their subscription from 
April 3d, will receive the earlier chapters of Captain Marryat’s highly in- 
teresting tale of Valerie, complete in an extra sheet, without additional 








charge. 





PARK THEATRE. 

BOXES, ,.ccccecereeees $1 00 = Pit..ccccccccccccee a |, ae $0 25 
Doors open at 6}0’clock, and the performances will commence at 7 o’clock. 
Monday—Mrs. Mason and Mr. Wheaticy will appear in a favourite tragedy. 
Tuesday—Mrs. Mason’s last nightofenvagement. — ' : 
Wednesday- Mrs, Mason’s benefit, on which occasion she will appear in two favourite 
dramas. 

T csday—First vight of Mr. Forrest's engagement. 
Fri iay and Saturday Mr. Forrest will appear. apr 24. 


THE ORIGINAL SWISS BELL RINGERS, 

N consequence of the very flattering success, this band have been induced to give ano- 

ther series of concerts prior to their departure for Europe, at the APOLLO ROOMS, 
410 Broadway, commencing on MONDAY EVENING, April 26th, and every evening 
during the week, (except nootay:} we 7 

They willbe assisted by Miss M J. MARIUS and GEORGE A, HOYT, gradaates of 
the New York Institution for the Blind. 

Tickets 25 cents, no half price.—Doors open at 7 o'clock, concert commences a & 
o’cluck precisely. p 

Change of programme each evening. apr 24—1t 





G. C. HORWOOD, 
NORTH AMERICAN HOTEL, 
Toronto, C W. 
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HE LONDON ART-UNION JOURNAL: A Monthly Journal of the Fine 
T Arts, [he Arts Decorative and Ornamental &c. &e. 

This is a beautifully illustrated per iodical, exclusively devoted to Art, and the only 
successful work of the kind \hat bas ever been published in Europe. {tis complete in 
all iis parts, and invaluable to Painters, Sculptors, Engravers, &c., and not less so to 
Moiellers in wood and metals; Picture Frame and Fancy Furniture Manufacturers; 
Carpet, Vil Cloth, and Calico Designers, and every other branch of industrial art, where 
ornament can be introduced or taste be displayed. It is also interesting to the public 
generally, as showing the progress and value of Art and the benefits whicl. have fol- 
lowed thealliance between the Fine and Useful Arts. j ’ 

Price of subscription $6 per annum, (payable in advance), delivered to subscribers in 


is ci mail. 
erat pet FY JOHN P. RIDNER, Agent for the United States 
La Farge Building, 289 Broadway. apr 24—1t* 











RENCH AND ENGLISH BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES.—MRS. MEARS, 74 Broadway, (corner of 10th stree:), New York, who 
has had the honour to educate the daughters of many of the first families in this country, 
whose names are, with permission, attached to her circular, is induced under their flat- 
tering patronage respectfully to notify, that in consequence of having increased accum- 
modations for pupils, eight more youug ladies as Boarders can be received into the es- 
tablishment, which will complete the limitto which Mrs. Mears confines herself. 
Thai the progress and attainments o: ber pupils are unsurpassed in solid as well as 
ornamental acquirements, Mrs. Mears appeals with confidence to her numerous patrons. 
#.* Terms and full particulars can be procured at ber residence, 


cam The Summer term commences on the 5th May next. 


iSSES RAINSFURD’S BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES, No. 60 Fourth Avenue between 20th and Zist streets. The Summer term 
of this establishment wiil commence on the 8th of May next. ; 
References may be made to the Kt. Reverend the Bishops of New-York, New-Jersey, 
and Massachusetts ; the Rev. Drs. Berrian, Fe: cis, Higbee, Matthews, Seabury, ‘l'aylor, 
and Wainwright; the Kev. Messrs. Balch, Carter, Forbes, Haight, Southard, and Price ; 
James B. Elliman and Brothers, and J. H. Hicks, Esqs.; Messrs, Stantord & poses’ 
apr 24— 


— 


apr 24—4t* 





and Bartlett & Welford, New-York. a 4—4 
y.0R LIVERPOOL.—To sail on the 8th of May.—The new splendid iron steam sbi? 
SARAH SANDS, Wm. C. Thompson, master, Le ~ as above. ‘ 

; aj ve, her cabins being uusurpassed for room, eiegance, and conves 
—_- KOBERT KERMIT, 76 South street. 
apr 24—t. 


: . — », 108 
N WANT ED.—£1,000 for one or more years, on unexc eptionable real estate, 10 
Oeniet the highes: legal interest will be given. Apply to the office oi this journal or 
10 Messrs. Turner and Bacon, Solicitors, Toronto. aa 
New York, 9th March, 1847. apr 1o—S 
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p SHED EV ERY SATURDAY MORNING, at the Uifice No. 3 Barclay street 
New York, by J. 8. BARTLETT, M.D., sole proprietor; and forwarded by the mails 
daily to all parts of ihe continent. 
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